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Introduction 


T he subject of rome*s origins has never ceased 
to interest scholars and men of culture. The Andenis 
themselves felt great sympatltctic curiosity about the (bunding 
and early progress of a city which, for the first time in the 
history of the world, united the whole of the West. Numerous 
passages in Latin literature speak of die coming of the heroes 
oc the time when the Latin and Sabine shepherds settled on 
the Tiberinc hills and many important works of widely 
differing kinds arc entirely devoted to these themes: the second 
book of Cicero’s De Rtpuhlice, all the beginning of Livy’s 
History and the whole of Vi^s epic imtncdiatdy spring to 
mind. The Roman im^oation continued to preserve a very 
clear and vital image of the beginning? of the Uris, and the 
same is true of later generadons and peoples. Figures like 
Aeneas and Romulus have kept a place of dicir own in 
European consciousness and exerted an extraordinary influence 
on poets and historians through the ages. 

Today the birth of Rome is once ^ain a focus of extremely 
lively interest, not to say ardent and fruitful controversy. 
Recent advances in our knowledge have made possible a new 
understanding of the Ancients’ tradiiious and legendary 
accounts regarding the founding of Rome and a more precise 
analysis of the exact conditions of its actual founding. My 
earlier book in this series dealt with the history of the Etruscan 
people, whose military and economic expansion was over/ 
whelming and who almost succeeded in uni^'og the whole 
peninsula, to their own advant^, before ever Rome’s great 
career began. This book deals wih the knotty problem of the 
b^nnings of Rome itself—a dty whose patience and tenacity 
overcame hardships which had vartquished the Etruscans—a 
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richer, more brilliant people, but less dogged and able in 
matters of pcliiical organization. 

The subject is a large or^e and its many separate themes arc 
considered in turn. Slow but sure, history continues to make 
progress in its attempt to achieve a faithful reconstruction 
of the past. Owing to the large and increasing nuinber 
of studies concerning the archaeology and Icgcirds of prinii^ 
tivc Rome it is possible today to form a much more exact 
idea of Roman life in its first centuries than was possible, say, 
a hundred years ago. Even so, such a synthesis may. of course, 
be cotisidered premature when so many lines of research are 
still incomplete. Nevertheless, the historian can assess the value 
of the documentation available to date; he can discuss the 
problems and so give a clearer picrure of the subject. Few 
subjects deserve this work more chan the early, formative period 
of Roman history. 
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Chapter I 

Current Ideas and New Theories 


F or the purpose of this book it is essential to start 
by outlining the current position of the scholarly world 
with regard to the birth and beginnings of Rome. It is partis 
culorly important because the attitude of today differs widely 
not only from that of tlx: Atidaits tl^cmsdvcs^ but also from 
the views whicl}, until recently, wac hdd by modem scholars. 
An account of a few rcccndy formulated mctlrodologicol prin/ 
ciples will sa the new picture lor tltosc readers who may 
unconsciously retain the broad outlines of the classical accounts, 
such as Gibbon's DfeUnt and FeU aj tix Raowi Empirt or 
Montesquieu’s justly famed CiHtsidtratiaw stir U Grandeur et U 
Decadence its Rnmtdns, on which the conventional classical 
education is based. But it is not only dated essays of cliis kind 
which have been superseded; modem research is equally 
opposed to the hypercritical positions adopted at the beginning 
of this century towards the myths and legends surrounding the 
emergence of the UrU. Nowadays the tendency, a justifiable 
one, is to discover in these a historical basis. 

It is impossible to over'cmphasize the broadening of outlook 
which has modified and enriched our picture (d the first cen^ 
curies. Until rccendy^md even today, in popular opinion— 
the biith and development of archaic Rome were seen as, in 
some way, unique phenomena, absolute realities which could 
be sufficiently explained by gecgraphical and ethnic conditions 
and intrinsic necessities. According to this view, Rome 
developed, from her semi/l^endary beginnings, along lines 
peculiar to herself, leading co the conquest of the Italian 
peninsula and then of the whole Mediterranean baairu 
This was, in fact, a survival of the tndidonal narrow outlook 
of the Roman historians whose staiiing>pomt was always the 
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amaziog destiny of Republican and Imperial Rome, and who 
were therefore unable to sec the city’s beginnings in the context 
of wider realities ofwliich they knew little or nothing. Contis 
nuity, internal coherence, a direct progression to the height of 
power, then unintenupied, quasi-&tal, decadence—these were 
the components of the traditional picture, based firmly on 
stories Com classical literature. It seemed, moreover—but only 
seemed—to be supported by archaeological evidence. 

The progress made by research, both archaeological and 
linguistic, has shown that this picture bote little relationship to 
realiry. The first civilization to which the name of Latin can 
be applied, the first occupation of the site of Rome, took place 
during a century remarkable for cultural achievements of the 
first importance throughout Italy. It was, in fact, during the 
Early Iron Age that Italy began to reduce the enormous gap 
between her own cultural progress and that of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, A whole outcrop of different cultures had 
appeared throughout the peninsula &om north to south, and 
what was happening in Latium cannot be understood without 
an appreciation of the evolution that was taking place in ocher 
provinces, Moreover, within this van movement, of capital 
importance for Italian protohistory, two higher cultures 
emerged which were to have a profound effect on the future 
histories of ne^bouring countries; these were the Etruscan 
cukure in Tuscany and, with the arrival of the first Creek 
colonists, the Hellenic culture on the coasts of Campania, 
Bruttium, Lucania and Sicily. Now, Latium was exactly in 
the middle of these two cxpansion/aieas without which the 
history of Italy would have been quite different. Consequently, 
from a very early date the inffuenct of Greece on the one hand 
and Etruria on the other—the latter in itself open to Greek 
infiuences, which invaded various fields of its public and 
private life—was very marked, 

But we can go still further. As our archaeological and other 
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documcnution increases, it becomes increasingly clear that 
from the eighth to the fifth century B.C. (i.e. the period corre/ 
spending with the legendary Roman monarchy) there existed 
an archaic Tyrrhenian world which unified the course of 
history in the western half of Central Italy. Apart from certain 
regional diftercnces which must not, of course, be ignored, this 
archaic world, comprising Etruria, Latium and Campania, 
constituted a historic reality wliich became more and more 
precisely defined and in which Rome played an important 
part. In other words, during the first centuries of her existence 
Rome was pact of a large and important cultural zone which 
explains many aspects of her character and evolution. Various 
significant social, political and military events from her archaic 
history become explicable once they arc placed against the 
background ofthc Tyrrhenian world. If proof of this is needed, 
cake the fact that it was thought for a long time, on the strength 
of what Roman historians had written, that the decline ofthc 
monarchy and the emergence of the Republic were purely 
Roman phenomena, stemming from internal politics. Today it 
is known that this political crisis at the end of the sixth 
century B.C. was far ftom being an isolated case. The whole 
of Central Italy experienced something similar, and many 
cities underwent comparable crises. The decline of the rex or 
lua 4 mft led to different solutions in diiTcrent places. But almost 
everywhere hierarchic, collegiate magisiracurcs took the place 
of the fallen monarchies. In many Etruscan cities, as in Rome, 
a Patrician state developed after the expulsiort of the kings and 
all essential power fell into the hands of an oligarchy o(prindpes. 

In the ensuing pages many further illustrations of these two 
approaches will be given; the clearest and most convincing arc 
those concerning the period of the Etruscan kings in Rome. It 
is true ro say that the historical climate of Taiquioian Rome 
can be better understood by studyii^ the Apollo of Veil, rhe 
homely yet refined colloquies on the Tarquinian Tomb of 
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the Baroo, the poetry of Ibycus of Rhegium or Simomdcs ot 
Ceos, the fragmLcs of He«ia«is of Miletus or the character ^ 
the great Pythagoras, who gave so much to both Creeks and 
Tyrrhenians, than by inquiring, however painstakingly, into 
the deeds and words of the Roman kings as tecotmted by 
history, clothed as they are in neo-classical dress, in the manner 

of the annalists. , , , r o * 

Already the half/legcndaiy. half-lustoncal phase ^ Romes 
prirrutive history has uken on a new appearance. The picture 
is now illumined by die complex relationships between tlic 
City and its neighbours in Latium, the Osco.U mbrian pcopks 
and above all, the Eituseo-Cicck culture, whose fruitful m- 
fluence cannot be over^mphasiaed. Before turning to the tribes 
settled on the Tiberine heights, therefore, tt will be useful to 
sketch an ouiUne of the various peoples who were living in the 
diffeient regions of the peninsula at the beginning of the tariy 
lion Age, and to describe the essential features, at least, ol their 

cultures. j« j j 

The new approach continues to envisage luly as divided 
into two by the long, complex Apennine range; this is permis^ 
sible, fbrihe massif crowing the peninsula as it docs, from north 
to south, isolates die two halves in a way which explains to a 
certain extent the distinctions between different regions. More¬ 
over, with the exception of the Po. which crosses the great 
fertile plain in the north from west to cast, all the rivers are of 
the Mediterranean type and arc, consequently, rarely navigable. 
However, the roads following these waterways served to link 
up regions separated by mountain barriers, and present-day 
archaeological opinion inclines to the view that, from proto- 
historic times, cultural trends and influences were transmitted 
along the valleys and usable routes (still followed by mod^n 
roads and railways). Then there was the long-drawn-out Italian 
coastline, bordering both the Tyrrhenian and the Adriatic Sea. 
Boats too were an important form of communication, even 
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when they were confined to coastal traffic. Finally, Rome was 
near Sabine couniiy, Etruria and even Campania, all of which 
were conveniently situated for cultural and economic exchanges. 

Another point that must be clarified at the outset, concerns 
the attitude which should be adopted towards the wealth of 
Greek and Latin writings dating from the end of the Republic 
and the beginning of the Empire, which claim to describe the 
founding of Rome. Numerous generations of schoolchildren 
in England and elsewhere have been brought up on these 
accounts, which have become an integral part of their cultural 
heritage. The question of their historical value was not raised 
until the eighteenth century. Gradually, as historical methods 
developed, people began to question how much fact could 
survive in a tradition which had been handed down orally 
through the centuries and which might chcrcfotc be suspected 
of alterations if not of complete perversions- Latin epigraphy 
remained very scant and undeveloped until the last centuries of 
the Republic, Similarly, the yearly calendar established by the 
priests, which indicated the magistracies, feasts and main events 
of each year, was jealously guarded by them, and it was not 
until the third cerjiury B.C., probably 296, when plebeians were 
admitted to the pontificate, that it was exhibited to the general 
public by being published and stuck on the T 6 huU Pontijicis. 
Consequently the Roman annalists had living proofs at their 
disposal only for the period following this date. 

As early as the ei^tcetvh century a Frenchman, Louis de 
Beaufort, wrote a work with the significant title De Vinctriituie 
iet an^premierssikles de Rome, and historical criticism, gradually 
crystallizing its aims and methods, discovered a fruitful field for 
research in the highly coloured accounts of the Roman annal> 
isis. The severity of the criticism naturally varied from period 
CO period and from critic to critic. It reached its climax at the 
beginnir^ of the present century with the attitude of men like 
Rais and his disciples. Pais, pushing destructive analysis 10 
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the point of bypcrcriticism on principle, refused outright to 
accept a tradition which he saw as saturated with falsehood 
and Hction. 

The modem view is quite different. It is true that the psycho^ 
logical makc'up of Greek and Latin authors made them warp 
reality when dealing with the or^m of Rome, and this basic 
fact was pointed out at the very beginning of this book. These 
authors were considering a Rome which, as they knew it, was 
the political and military centre of Italy and the Mediterranean 
wocld, and everything in the history they were writing seeiwd 
to lead up to the power and greatness of their own period. 
Contemporaries of Sulla, Caesar or Augustus could not 
imagine a Roman past during which for centuries Rome was 
attached by complex links to towrxs and regions which gave 
her a lead in culture and progress. They could not conceive of 
a world governed by ideals and interests completely different 
from their own. The picture of a self-sufficient Rome, 
working out a destiny peculiar to herself from the beginning, is 
a direct consequence of this psychological factor. 

But this admission does not automatically imply complete 
scepticism. Many other literatures have shown how faithfully 
oral iradidom could be handed down from generation to 
generation, and in every sphere of ancient liisiory modern 
rcseatch is revealing the solid core of historical reality whicli 
lies behind legendary traditions. With regard to the origins of 
Rome, the archaeological excavations now taking place on the 
site give ample confirmation of the truth of many of the tradi/ 
tioni views. Numerous examples will be given in the chapters 
that follow. At this stage it is enough to mention only the most 
striking and incontcoveniblc. The welhknown legend dates 
the fbundadon of Rome by Romulus to the middle of the 
c^th century B.C., and this date forms the staning^oint of all 
the Roman historians’ complex accounts. Today, thanks lo 
pottery found on the spot, excavadons have been able to show 
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thai the oldest layer, corresponding to the first occupation of the 
site, belongs to about this date. In other words, Roman 
memories remained accurate as to diis important point; a fact 
which gives cause for reflection and casts doubt on tlw cogency 
of over^severe criddsm of ancient historiography. 

The same applies to the traditional description of the power 
of Etruscan Rome under die Tarquins. Excavations have 
amply confirmed the picture painted by Livy on the authority 
of ic annalists used in liis Historief. Finds such as the monu^ 
mental base of the temple of the Capitolinc triad and the PUCCJ45-7,50, ji 
varied ornamentation of its many sanctuaries support the theory Pit- 17 

of a prosperous sixch-'ccniury Rome, Bueclxra and Attic vases, 
the antcfixcs of Sanf Omobono and the Etruscan inscriptions 
discovered at the foot of the Capitol and the Palatine Hill 
suggest that Etruscan Rome was not unlike the lucumonies' of 
southern Etruria- This is a fat cry from the sweeping negativity 
of Pais, who relegated all tradidons regarding Rome before the 
fourth century to the status of fables. On the contrary, archae/ 
ology strikingly confirms die accuracy of many of them, whether 
they deal with the topographical development of the city at 
about 500 B.C,, its wealth and splendour, its ardsde prO' 
ductions, oc the actual presence of the Euuscans in a posidon 
of leadership. 

It is clear, therefore, that, though the annalists* oudook led 
them unconsciously to twist reality, it did not cause the esseruial 
dates or ^ts about the culture of early Rome to be completely 
forgotten. It is uue chat the tradidonal history of the beginnings 
of the Republic involved still more sources of error, above all 
anachronisms and conscious distortions stemming from the 
desire of one famous ^ens or another to date its fame from the 
very beginning of the new regime. But despite all this confusion, 
certain precise facts survived, for example, those concerning the 
foundation of new temples and the introduction of new colts 
on Roman soil. The religious historian has at his disposal a 
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sfties of bnd marks by means of which he can follow the whole 
evolution of ihc religion of the Urhs seep by step. 

The methodological position of the present-day scholar is 
now clear. The accepted &cts of ancient tradition must, of 
course, be carefully, even ruthlessly, sifted, but it is not necessary 
to be convinced a priori of the inaccuracy of die annalistic 
account, unless fo^ery or perversion have been proved. 
Frequently a close analysis shows that behind the warped 
account lies a solid basis of fact. Thus rejection of tradition 
becomes a possible conclusion rather than an inevitable 
premise. In fact, a considerable portion of tradition has now 
passed from the sphere of legend into that of history. 
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Chapter II 

Peoples and Civilizations of Prehistoric Italy 


I T IS IMPOSSIBLE 10 deal wich all che quesuons» often 
both difRcult and complex, raised by Italian prc^ and prolO' 
history. Merely to list the anicles and books dealing with these 
controversial themes would take a whole volume in itself In 
any cue* many of these problems are still debatable and obscure. 
But die early days of Latium and Rome licrself cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the ethnic and cultural 
piccure presented by Italy at the beginning of the first millen^ 
nium B.c. Indeed die Latins were only one of a large number 
of peoples of different origin and formation, and the relations 
of Rome, close or otherwise, with them help to illuminate her 
own history, We will confine ourselves here to a briefconsidera/ 
cion of the most important question.^ 

Italy was slow in entering the field of progress in the third 
and second millennia o.C. There had been nothing to corre/ 
spend with the brilliant cultures of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
However, during iheNeoUihic and Bronze Ages ways of life and 
cultures developed which are worth alluding to, for the ulumaie 
origin of the lulic peoples dates back to those distant periods. 
Roughly at the beginning of the second millennium B.C., 
che so-called E neolithic cultures were already havir^ a certain 
success. Remains of hut/villages and rock/iombs, yielding 
abundant and homogeneous material, have been found over 
the whole peninsula. Recent excavations, following sound 
stratigraphic methods, have greatly extended our knowledge of 
the relacioru between eastern and western civilizations. And 
careful research in Liguria and in the Lipari islands has thrown 
light on the extent of. and che various vicissitudes suffered by, 
' The bibliography at (he end of this book Urn worki which ceiuider du 
various controversies and lines of research in detail. 
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rhc trade that united Italy and Sicily with the Aegean world, 
fiom the first half of the second millennium B.C. onwards, 
ft/ ^ In the linguistic sphere there was at) important occurrence in 

the Bronze Age during the second millennium. A new linguis' 
tic family, now called Indo-'European, developed and soon 
imposed itself on the previous one (Mediterranean or prc/Indo^ 
European), of which only a few vestiges remain in placc/names. 
This important step in Italian protohistory poses several difficult 
problems: when did it take place, why and how did it come 
about, what is the link between the linguistic phenomenon and 
the supposed ethnic changes? Pigorini’s long/populax hypo^ 
thesis that there was a movement coming from the north and 
sweeping southwards seems to have been exploded by the rival 
theory of a movement from east to west across the Adriadc. Ic 
is still extremely difficult to reconcile, even partially, the Unguis/ 
tic phenomena of this remote period with the cultural phases 
indicated by archaeology. In itself the theory postulated by 
Pigorini and W. Hclbig appeared coherent and systematic; it 
suggested that tribes moving south through the Alpine passes 
brought with them the Indo/European languages, settled in the 
Po valley, in terramare, the viUages charaaeriscic of the Bronze 
Age, and bestowed on Italy their languages and customs, the 
most important of which was the funerary rite of cremation. 

Bur chat there is necessarily any connexion between ethnic 
change on the one hand and language and culture on the other, 
is questionable. The current view is summed up in V. Cordon 
Childe's words: 'Culture and race do not coincide.' Various 
multiple and complex trends and influences, dating from the 
piotohisioric age, could have been just as instrumental in the 
diffusion of new bngu^es and cultures as ethnic movements 
and actual fblk/migracions. Consequently language, culture 
and race are no longer inevitably linked together. The views 
of today axe more subtle, less dogmatic. 

Even from the aichaeolc^cal point of view, the Bronze Age, 
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during which the Indo^Europeanizauon ofthe peninsula began, 
is neither as simple nor as uniform as was long supposed. 

Scholars such as Rellini, Patroni and others have proved the 
existence of two quite distinct cultural movements. The first is 
represented by the terrcmere, the curious villages composed of 
pile-dwellings surrounded by a protective ditch. Their sites 
have yielded numerous examples of a species of black, glossy 
pottery and bronze weapons. But this culture is only a regional 
phenomenon: there is evidence of it only in the north, especially 
in Emilia; it is certainly not as fundamentally important as 
Pigorini and his foliowcri imagined. Along the Apcnninc 
range there was another type of culture commonly called Apen- 
nine. The excavations of the last tsventy yeats have uncovered 
more and more traces of it; one need only visit the Pigorini 
Prehistoric Museum at Rome or the new National Museum of 
the Marches ar Ancona to see and admire the wealth and 
variety of its material. A book published in 1959^ summed up 
the results of recent researches. These have revealed hut-villages 
and cemeteries in which the rite of inhumation was ptaccised; 

(he material found includes many bronze objects and a form of 
pottery in black impaste with incised decoration. An important 
vase-form developed, the blconical amphora. In several parts 
of Italy, as for instance in the Tynhenian islands of Lipari and 
Ischia, (races of apparent links with Mycenae have been found 
along with this Apennine material. But the development of 
Bronze Age cultures seems to have been extremely limited 
in Etrutia and Latium, the part of Italy which was to take 
(he foremost place in Italian history, and which primarily 
interests us. 

The an of working in iron made a sudden dibut at the be¬ 
ginning of the first millennium and new settlements developed 
almost everywhere. Cremation became predominant in the 
north and west of the country. The Iron Age culture in eastern 
^ See Bibliography, p. 153 (Puglisi, S. M.). 
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Emilia is often called ‘ViUanovan, after Vilknova. the town 
near Bologna round which cbaraccerisjic cemeteries were dis/ 
covered about a century ago. and which have since been 
scientifically invesugated. Since the viuUy important excava/ 
tions initiated by Count Cozzadini, this new type of culture 
has increasingly come to be considered by scholars as o! the 
greaiest significance- It is found, with the same charactcmiics, 
in both the Po valley, where it first appeared, and Etruria arid 
Ladum. The recent discoveries at Ferino have revealed it m 
the Marches, too; and it appears to extend as far as Sicily, at 
Milazzo. Its extent and importance have attracted great attciv 
don and the Deputazhnt per la Stcria Petfh which has its 
headquarters at Bologna has devoted to it a book,* which also 
serves as a commemoration of the first find, made a century ago. 

, VilUnovan culture can be subdivided into various successive 

stages which, though discanible elsewhere, are most clearly 
differenuated in the region around Bologna. The Bronze Age 
was immediately followed by the‘San Vitale* phase; then came 
the phases of 3 enacci V and ‘Bcnacci IF which covered, 
roughly, the whole of the eighth century B.C.; finally the 
‘Arnoaldi* phase which lasted until the middle of the sixth 
century and did not disappear unul the Etruscans invaded the 
Po valley. It is not possible here to give a detailed account of 
this inieresdng cultural evolution. Typical ViUanovan (Bcnacci 
I) is characterized by biconical cinerary urns of impaslo pottery 
containing the ashes of the dead. The incised decoration is 
inspired by gcomciikal patterns. There are also large quantiucs 
of ornamental objects and bronze and icon weapons. During 
the Benacci II (or advanced ViUanovan) period bronze urns 
replaced the pottery ones, and the number of objects, paru^ 
cularly those imitating eastern models, increased. The Amoaldi 
period was deeply influenced by Etruria, then at the height 
of its prosperity. The cultures of the Venetian region and 
1 CMlsi M Pem. See Bibliography, p. 159. 
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Lombardy, closely related to the Villanovan, have been given 
ihc respeedve names of Atcsiine and Golaseccan. 

A brilliam culture of the Villanovan type also developed in 
Etruria and Ladum, which had seen so linle activity m the 
previous period—a culture which is of the greatest significance 
with regard to Etruscan origins as well as the birth of Rome. 
Cremation became the predominant fotm of burial throughout 
the country; pit/graves were dug into the ground and each 
contained its biconical urn. Some of the cemcccriei have a 
particularly archaic appearance wliich links them with the late 
Apennine period. The primitive tombs of Allumicrc near 
Civiia Vccchia, for instance, must be compared to those of San 
Vitale at Bobgna. On Etruscan territory cemeteries and dwclb 
ing^places grew up on the sites which were soon to be occupied 
by the great Tuscan cities. The burial offerings, pottery vases, 
fibulae, necklaces, bronze ornaments andiron weapons indicate 
that technical knowledge was already considerable and that the 
urban groups enjoyed a steady prosperity. During an advanced 
stage of the Villanovan period, from the eighth century 8 .C. 
onwards,/e;;e/graves appeared, necessitated by burial customs, 
the number and quality of ornamenul objects increased and 
the use of silver and gold became more common. Side by side 
with impasto pottery there were vases of light tertacocta with 
painted geometrical decoration in imitation of Creek modcls- 

Thc same process, to which we shall return later, occurred 
in Latium and on the site of Rome itself But in these regions 
the Villanovan type ofculiure had a particular character known 
PIjw 2j-4t as Lacial, which is evidenced in Rome itself in the rtpoUreta of 
the Forum, the cemeteries on the Alban hills, at Anzio and 
elsewhere. This distinedve character is shown in certain vase 
F^. S forms, as for instance the elle decorated with raised ridges 

forming a sort of network, in the comparative poverty of the 
decoration engraved on the vases, in a certain archaic quality 
in the weapons and fibulae, and in the large number of hut urns 
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which lake ihe place of biconical cinerary urns. The hut urn, 

which is also common in southern Etruria, is ro be found all 5* 

over ihc Alban hills and at Rome, and beats witness to a Plsw 35 

clearly defined funerary symbolism, The remains of the deceased 

were placed in an obj ect made i n the form of the house occupied 

by the individual when alive; this parallelism between ihe 

house of the living and the house of the dead, and, in more 

general terms, between existence in this world and in the next, 

is found in a highly developed state throughout ihc history of 

Etruria and the Urhs itself The hut urn also furnishes valuable 

evidence, as wc shall see, about the exact structure of the 

primitive dwellings of the ‘6rst Romans’. 

In the eastern part of central Italy and the south, the Iron Age 
culture, far from being rigidly separated from the preceding 
period, seems to have been art imperceptible transformation of 
Apennine culture. Its charaaerisdes differ according to the 
region concerned, varying from northern Picenum (with the 
discovery of Novilara), to southern Picenum, co Umbria, 
the Abruzai, Apulia and the south of the peninsula from 
Campania to Calabria, The links between eastern Italy and 
the countries on the other side of (he Adriatic are striking. 

The exhibits in the newly renovated Kadonal Museum of the 
Matches give a clear piciurc of the great wealth of the Picenian 
Iron Age cultures. Stone weapons had completely disappeared, 
bronze and iron were widely used, and large fibulae, In broken 
arc or disk form, became more and more numerous. Most 
j mportant of all, tombs were mainly in fossariai m and the practice 
of inhumation continued to hold sway almost exclusively. 

THE OISTRIBUTIOH OF 
PEOPLES IN ANCIENT ITALY 

The obscurity surrounding the history of the ancient peoples of 
Italy until the eighth century B.C., which was only partially 
dissipated by archaeological evidence, is beginning to clear a 
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little. The Greeks who» from the middle of the eighth century 
B.C., began to settle on the shores of Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
brought with them a culture which had existed at an advanced 
level in the eastern Meditcnanean for centuries; their written 
traditions ate of invaluable assistance to us in illuminating the 
history of the peoples of Italy. Thanks to their influence and 
that of the Eiiuscam» who b^an to infiltrate into the centre of 
the peninsula in 700 B.c.. the seeds of progress were sown 
throughout the country. The Iron Age cultures developed both 
on the material and on the spiritual and mental plane. The 
large urban centres increased in number and titcir buildings 
improved- The written language developed in the different 
regions, so that it is possible for a linguistic plan of the country 
and a territorial plan of the different peoples to be drawn up. 
The most rapid transformations took place in the south owing 
to the immediate presence of Hellenism; consequently it is most 
convenient to follow the map of Italy from south to north, 
starting with the regions which first received the benefits of 
colonization. 

Literary, epigraphic and archaeological sources all point to 
the presence on the coasts of Sicily and Sardinia of merchants 
of Phoenician origin, from at least the eighth century 8.C. 
Phoenician trade needed ports of call and storage depots along 
its Spanish and African trading routes. The rapid development 
of the Phoenician city, Carthage, on the coast of Africa, 
transformed these bases into permanent establishments, out of 
which grew Lilybaeum, Motya, Eryx, Palermo, Soluntum and 
Cefalu in Sicily, and Cagliari, Nora and Sulci in the souths 
west of Sardinia. None of these colonics, which were later to 
serve as apples of discord between Phoenicia and Greece, and 
then between Rome and Carthage, developed a really original 
art or culture; they were principally transmitting agents for 
Greek culture, by which they were strongly influenced. 
However, Phoenician commerce brought with it numerous 
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orknul luxury objects which found &vour first with the 
Etruscans, then with the Laiim, m the seventh and sixth 

centuries b.c. , , » l i 

In the ethnic. poUtical and cultural spheres the Greek 

colonists settled on Italian soil exercised an influence of quite 
a different kind. Its extent and depth is ftcqucmly emphasized 
by Greek hisioiians such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo, and it can be deduced from innumerable 
objects of all kinds found on the sites of towns and cemeteries. 
As early as ilw eighth century the Chalcidians of Eubow, 
Greeks of Ionian stock, had founded Naxos. Zancle, Lcontmi 
and Catania in Sicily. Rhegium in the toe of the peninsula and 
Cumae in Campania. The Dorians ran them close. Corinm 
founded Syracuse, Megara created Megara Hybbca. On the 
Ionian coast of Italy the Dorians of Achaea founded the 
colonics of Croton. Sybaris and Meuponium, while those ol 
Sparu founded Tarentum. By collating archaeological dis/ 
coveries with traditional beliefs one can arrive at a lamy 
accurate idea of the dates and course of development of ihar 
foundations. The older colonies belonging to Magna Cra«ia, 
founded, in their turn, new and important cities, such as 
ScUnus and Agrigencum in Sicily, and Paestum m Cam/ 
pania. The cities of southern Italy remained disunited but m 
Sicily the fierce struggles against Carthage promoted Syracusan 
supremacy which was undisputed at the beginning of the ntth 
century under the tyranny of Dionysius. The cultural contri/ 
bution of the western Greeks settled on Italian soil cannot be 
over/emphasiied. It was due to them that scholarship, 
philosophy, poerry, militaty and civil architecture and the 
aits in general blossomed out brilliantly in the south of 
Italy, often with an original chaiactcc quite unlike that of 
the motha country. In this way the techniques, religion 
and art of the Italian peoples were decidedly and permanently 
influenced. 
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The Origins ej Ronu 

Fii.j Both the Phoenicians and Carthaginians on the one hand 

and the Greeks on che other found themselves thrown, by force 
of circumstances, into contact with native peoples, of whose 
origin we know little. Classical texts speak of ethnic links 
between the Sardinians and the tribes of Africa and Spain. 
Only a few traces of the Sardinian langui^e remain, and these 
are mainly either coponytnic or lexical, but they are definitely 
of ancient Mediterranean origin. From the second miUennium 
B.c. the Sardinians possessed a native culture; its most imposing 
cemaim are the nuraibi, cyclopean monuments of circular form. 
Ac the start of the Phoenician colonization this culture was 
at its height and it has left numerous examples of a plastic art 

Phrei r, a consisting of bronzea in a striking original style. The tribes in 
the interior of che island, the Ilienses, put up a savage resistance 
CO invasions, both those of the Carthaginians and the later 
attempts of the Romans. According to the Greek historians, 
the whole of Sicily was occupied in the beginning by chc 
Sicani; later che Siculi anived on the scene and pushed back 
the earlier occupants towards che west. Both the Sicani and 
the £lymi appear to have been of pte/Indo/£uropean origin 
and from che Mediterranean area, to judge from the place-name 
evidence available. The Siculi infiltrated imo southern Italy as 
well as imo Sicily. Their language was of Indo/European 
character, as is shown by surviving inscriptions and ancient 
glosses on Siculan words. They settled in che island at a very 
early date; their Iron Age culture is best sliown by the rock- 
cut cemeteries at Pinocchiio, near Koto. 

Little is known about the ancient peoples of Lucania, 
Campania and the region now known as Calabria. Reading 
from south to north, they were the Itali, whose name was to be 
unexpectedly perpetuat^, che Oenotrians, the Bruttians. the 
Osci and the Ausones. A few onomastic cemains, coin inscrip/ 
tions, seem to indicate a relationship between their dialects on 
the one hand and Siculan inscriptions and Latin on the ocher. 





PcopUf and Citfilizafim of Prebtstoric Italy 

Ooi of this fact has grown the hypothesis that there existed 
along the Tyrrhenian coast, from the Tiber to Sicily, a spread 
of peoples interrelated amongst themselves and distinct &om 
(he Italic strains of the east. Accordingly, there must have been 
another scries of peoples (now grouped under the name of 
Protolatins), besides the Umbro^SabelUans, from the Apen/ 
nine and Adriatic regions and probably of an earlier dace. The 
individual character of die more southerly of these tribes was 
completely counteracted by Greek, Etruscan and East Italic 
expansion. 

Apulia, called in ancient times lapygia, was the home of the 
lapyges. Near them were the Messapians, Peucecians and 
Daunians, all of whom were held by the Ancients to be of 
foreign origin. The large number of inscriptions in the Greek 
alphabet found on Apulian tenitory show chat the lapygian 
tongue was Indo.^European, but unrelated to the Italic idioms 
and closely akin to Illyrian. This seems to confirm the tradi/ 
tional view that the lapyges were of Balkan origin. Their 
culture was, of course, much influenced by the Greek colonies 
in the area and in particular Tarentum. It is mainly known 
from burial/places ranging from the eighth to the third century 
d.c., and its most chacacterisiic form is a style of painted 
pottery with geometric decoration. The vases often have very 
tall handles. The most important cities, Canosa, Ruvo and 
Brindisi were united by federal links, enabling them to put up 
a stubborn resistance against the Greeks^ they succumb^ only 
to the Roman legions. 

The centre of Italy was occupied by many peoples, some of 
which were to exercise a decisive influence on the history of the 
peninsula. This book will be mainly concerned with the culture 
of the ancient Latins, living at the mouth of the Tiber, but it 
is necessary to give at least a rough idea of the importance to 
Italian primitive history of the Etruscans, who called thenv 
selves Raitnna or Rama and were called Tyrrhenoi by the 
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Creeks. It was ihc name given them by die Latins, Tusd or 
Etmdt which eventually descended to Tuscany, the province 
which they were the first to devdop. The Etruscan culture 
came into being about 700 B.c. It followed the Villanovan 
culture which had had a brief floruit in Tuscany. Chamber^ 
tombs, topped by false vaults or domes, and often dug under 
huge barrows or tumuli, became common. Apart from a few 
regions such as Clusium, cremation gave way to inhumation. 
There are signs of an unusual and almost unparalleled 
wealth in towns like Cerveteti or Palestrina; the jewellery is of 
an orienul lefincment and luxury. This stage of their culture, 
commonly known as the orientaliiing period, marks the 
beginning of Etruscan history. 

The problem of Etruscan origins continues to divide 
scholars. Did they come by sea flom Asia Minor, as Herodotus 
believed (i, 94), or were they an aboriginal race, as postubted 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i, XXV to XXX)? The post^ 
classical theory that the Etruscans came from the north and 
entered Italy via the Alps has now been almost abandoned. 
The tendency today is to look for the origin of the new civiliza/ 
tion in cultural influences, commercial links and the conjunct 
don of favourable circumstances, and to attribute only a 
secondary imporunce to a hypthetical migration which, 
according to available documentation, cannot be rejected. Our 
knowledge of the Etruscan language, spoken in Tuscany unul 
near the beginning of the Christian era, derives from a linen 
book (the text on the wrappings of the Zagreb mummy) and 
Si some ten thousand inscriptions, most of them short and repeti/ 

dve. By dint of perseverance scholars have managed to make 
out the phonedcs and morphology of the language but the 
longer texts remain obscure. As br as is known, there is no 
language directly lelaced to Etruscan and, in the absence 
of bilingual texts, many Etruscan writings are sdll untrans^' 
latablc. Although influenced by Indo-European cor^gucs, it is 
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certain that Eauscan decs not belong to the IndoEurepean 
family. 

The pcogrcss of Etruscan culture was rapid, almost start/ 
lingly so, and there were two centuries of great prosperity and 
power leading up to about 500 B.c. The exploitation of Tuscan 
mines led to continual communication with Greece and the 
cast; a navy came into being to protect security and trade. Their 
alliance with Carthage enabled the Etruscans to hold d«ir own 
against Greek ships. Moreover, there was expansion on land as 
well as at sea. During the second half of the sixth century the 
Po valley was subjugated artd colonized- At the same time 
Latium and Campania fell under Tuscan rule. But both on 
land and sea, there was a swift and early decline of power. The 
defeat at Cumae in 474 marked the end of their ephemeral 
maritime supremacy. They lost Latium at the beginning of the 
fifth century and shortly afterwards Campania fell to the Osco/ 

SabcUians. In the fourth century the Celts gained possession of 
the Po valley. And soon afterwards Etruria herself yielded to 
the pressure of the Roman legions. 

From the beginning the essentially urban Etruscan culture 
stood out from the agricultural and pastoral way of life of the 
Italic peoples. As an Italian phenomenon it was highly original, 
a fact which struck even the Ancients. Its originality is most 
evident in the sphere of religion and in its general conception 
of the world and the destiny of man. But historically spedeing, 

Etruria was essentially an intermediary which assimilated 

Hellenic creations with disconcerting facility and transmitted 

them to neighbouring peoples. It did little to ‘Etruscanire* the 

Italic and Latin peoples, but from an early date it introduced 

them to a certain amount of Greek influence. No doubt its 

own traditions were coo remote from Iialico/Roman ideas to Phte* 45, sz 

modify them greatly. On the ocher hand, Hellenism, whose 

merits it recognized and absorbed, was easy for the peoples of 

the peninsula to understand and gradually assimilate. But it 
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docs not do 10 be too dogmatic, fot Rome at least retained 
certain aspects of Etrurian customs, religion and art from the 
time when she was under Etrurian domination. 

In the centre of the peninsula was a series of peoples making 
up an ethnic and linguistic unity; they are commonly known 
as the eastern Italics or Umbco/Sabelliam. In the south, the 
Abtuzzi were occupied by the Samnites who later spread into 
Lucania, Calabria and Campania, where they took the name 
of Osci. In the centre were the Vestini, the Pcligni, the Acqui. 
the Marsi, the Volsci and the Sabines. In the north, the 
Umbrians lived in the region to which they have bequeathed 
their name. The Andents traced the diffusion of the 08 C(V 
Umbrian peoples to the rite of the 'sacred spring', when a 
whole generation was sacrificed by being forced to emigrate 
and find a new country. However, historiography offers only 
confused evidence as to the family relationships linking the 
various tribes. More is to be gained from a study of linguistics, 
which reveals the cweniial unity of the eastern Italic languages 
and the distance separating them from Latin. Those of the 
south were all variations of Sabellic or Oscan, known to us 
from many inscriptions in Samnium, Campania and southern 
Italy. The most important of these texts are engraved on the 
nppwr of Abella and the bronze table of Banda. In the north 
the linguistic group is represented by Umbrian, the language 
used in Umbrian inscriptions, in pardcular those on the famous 
bronze tables of Cubbio. The bronze table of Vclletri is 
inscribed in the Volscian dialect. 

Despite their ethnic and linguisdc ties, the histories of these 
peoples differ widely. The Samnites. a warlike mountain/race, 
invaded Campania at the end of the fifth century, then 
Calabria, and finally Sicily. They did not acknowledge Roman 
dominion until the end of the long scries of wars to which they 
gave their name. Their culture progressed slowly and, unlike 
that of the Campanians and Lucanians, was not greatly 
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influenced by the Greeks and fitnucans. The Samnices were 
closely linked with other central lulian tribes, the Marrucini, 

Vestini, Peligni and Mai&i; not so the Sabines, Aequi and 
Volsci, who came into early and imimaie contact with 
Etrusco^Lacin culture. The Umbrians certainly cook their 
name from the non^Italic tribes which had occupied their 
territory before them. Ac a very early stage they came under 
Etruscan influence. The long text on the Eugubinc cables gives 
much information about their religious customs and policical 
institutions. Some of their towns, such as Gubbio, Todi and 
Spoleio, enjoyed considerable prosperity. 

The Italic peoples of the eastern part of the country pene^ 
traced as fu as (he territory along me Adriatic coast which 
conesponds to the Marches of today. But traces have also been 
found of non/Iialic tribes to whom archaeologists have agreed 
to give the name of Picenians. South of Ancona, a rich Iron 
Age culture, showing distinct affinities with the cultures of the 
Balkans, flourished during the seventh and sixth centuries. 

The tombs at Piceno and Cupramaiittima contain beautiful 

examples of pottery and bronze/ and iton/work. In the same 

region the inscriptions are in a language which though un/ 

doubicdly Indo/European shows deflnJte links with Illyrian 

languages. Farther north the cemeteries of Novilara, near 

Pesaro, ceveal materials and customs related to chose used in 

the Balkan cultures; the inscriptions on the pcitrutivcly 

decorated stelae are in an obscure and unclassiflable dialect. It Pli s 

would seem, thetefote, that a large number of the so/callcd 

Picenian tribes came fiom the opposite shore of the Adtiatic, 

The lapuaxo people mentioned on the Eugubinc ublcs 
naturally leads one to think of the lapodes of Illyria and the 
lapygians of southern Italy. 

Beyond Etruscan territory, in northern Tuscany, Liguria, 

Piedmont and a pan of Lombardy, there was a different group 
of peoples, known to the Ancients as the Ligures. Foe certain 
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Greeks of the archaic period this term aaually meant all the 
peoples of western Europe. Various Ligurian tribes emigrated 
to die Apennines. Alps and Po valley; the Friniaces, the 
Veiturii (round Genoa), the Ingauni. the Segovii, the Taurini, 
ihe Salassi, the Leponcu and others. It is difficult to decide 
whether these peoples were of common origin, Place/name 
evidence and classical glosses on Ligurian words indicate that 
in general the Ligurians were descended from a Mediterranean 
and pre/1 ndo^European substratum from western Europe. The 
Celtic invasions, to which we shall refer lata, gave rise to 
mixed ethnic groups known as Celto/Ligurian, who were 
probably responsible foe the lace Lcpontic inscriptions that 
have been found in Upper Lombardy and Ticino. Etruscan 
expansion and the arrival of the Celts drove back the Ligurians 
into hiding/places in the Alps or Apennines from which they 
put up a stubborn resistance to the Romans- The archacoio^cal 
remains attributed to these ancient tribes do not present a unified 
picture. Among them are the curious rock drawings of Monte 
Bego in the Alpes Mariiimes, the ‘statue menhirs' of Coruca 
and the drawings engraved on the rocks in the Val Camonica. 

Farther east. Euuscan colonization has obscured our know/ 
ledge, as it did that of classical umes, concerning the occupants 
of the alpine and sub/alpine regions above the Po valley. It 
seems likely that the sub/alpinc re^on was first occupied by the 
Euganei, the valleys of the Trentino and Upper Adige by the 
Raed. Place/name evidence, in fact, indicates the presence of 
a linguistic layer peculiar to these regions; it is generally called 
Ractic or Racto/Eugancan and is of a pre/Indo/European type. 

The Vened, who gave their name to their region, occupied 
the north/easi of Italy. In classical dmes they were thought to be 
of Illyrian origin. Our knowledge of their language, in which 
many funerary and vodve inscriptions were written, has been 
greatly increased lecendy by studies carried out in France and 
luly. Most of these inscriptions were discovered in and around 
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Estc, Padua and the Carnic Alps. The language is an Indo' 

European dialect of archaic character which offers inceresdng 
analogies with Latin. The Venetic culture retained certain 
characteristics of the eighth century B.c. until the time of its 
Romaniaation. It reached its peak about 400 b.c., the hey-day 
of the great centres of Padua and Este; this period is charac^ 
terized by interesting bronze siculae with repouss^ decoration. 

The wide barriers of the Lower Po and Adige saved Venetic 
independence from falling a prey to Etruscan or Celtic ambi/ 
tion, so that in the third century B.c. the maritime merchant 
state was in a position to enter an alliance with Rome on its 
own terms. 

The last important modification of the ethnic scheme in 
primitive Italy occurred when the Celts invaded the Po valley; 
they continu^ til! the end of the third century fi.e. to make 
threatening sorties into the rest of the peninsula. Classical 
authors painted a vivid picture of the terror which seized the 
country on the arrival of the Celtic warriors, tall, powerful 
and still half savage. The Gaulish attacks provided some of the 
most dramatic momen« of Roman history. There is, however, 
considerable doubt as to the date of the ^lu* anival in Italy, 
their place of origin and the routes they followed. Liv/s 
account (Livy, V, 34) follows the traditional view: about 
000 B.c. Ambigatui, king of a Celtic people from Caul, 
forced a number of his subjects to leave the country to relieve 
over>population. An expedition led by his nephew Bellovesus 
and made up of Bitutiges, Arvemi, Senones and other Gaulish 
tribes conquered the Po valley. Later invasions brought the 
Cenomani to the Brescia/Verona region, the Boii and Lingones 
to the area west of Milan, the Senones to Tuscany and even 
Latium itseE All this was supposed to have happened between 
600 and the fourth century b.c., but according to archaeology 
such early dates are not warranted.^ Judging from the material 
^ Tht cdtf by T. C. c. PoweU, London, 19$^. deals with this u some deuil. 
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found in the numerous Celtic tombs in the north of the 
pcnimula, the main body of the Celts did not enter Italy until 
the fifth century B.C.. though there may have been a few small 
earlier incursions. The successive waves of invasions must, 
therefore, have ukcn place roughly between 450 and %$o B.c. 

According to Livy the Celts who invaded Italy came from 
Gaul. In foci they must have come from Central Europe 
(Bohemia). Ac the same period other Celtic tribes were moving 
in ocher directions. The cause of these various migrations was 
the pressure exerted on the Central European Celts by the 
Germani aniving from the north and cast. After crossing the 
Alpine passes, the invaders fell upon the Etruscans and wrested 
ihe Po valley from them. Nevertheless, the population was not 
completely wiped out and pockets of Etruscan culture sur/ 
vived in parts of upper Italy, such as Mamua. Similarly, there 
were genuine ethnic fusions on Ligurian territory. The Celts 
were divided up regionally: the Insubres occupied central 
Lombardy, the Cenomani the Bcrgamo'Brescia region, the 
Boii—who gave to the town called Fclsina by the Etruscans the 
new name of Bononia, which became Bologna—southan 
Lombardy and Emilia, the Lingones Romagna, and the 
Senones ie north of Picenum which acquired the name of 
4 i(r ^allieus. It was not until the second century B.c. that Rome 
managed to subdue all these peoples. 

During their sojourn in the Po valley, the Celts introduced 
various forms characteristic of the central European Iron Age 
culture, known as the La Tine culture, after the name of a 
Swiss site. Their weapons—swords and lances—were well 
and strongly made, but nevertheless their art and culture (which 
borrowed freely from the Etruscans) was a distinct retrogression 
from the level already reached by the peoples occupying the Po 
valley. Various objects, including luxurious gold articles, have 
been found in the Celtic combs, which were first inhumation 
graves, later cremation ones. In general, the Celtic archaeology 
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of the Po valley offm a fascinating subject of study to any/ 
one with time to analyse the magnificent collections of the 
museums of the Marches. Continental Celtic, the language of 
the invaders, left only a few traces, like the inscriptions at 
Novara and Todi and some onomastic and toponymic evidence. 

But it gave certain technical terms to Latin, sue!) as those 
concerning various types of chariots and vehicles, which the 
Celts were pasc/masters at making. It is from Celtic, through 
Latin and French, tliat we get the word ‘cliariot’ and its 
derivatives. 

The above general picture, though necessarily much 
abridged, suffices to give an idea of the great cultural and 
linguistic complexity of affiurs in Italy at the dawn of historical 
times. It is impossible fully to understand the origins of the 
people of Latium and Kome without setting them within the 
framework of the wider Italian scene. Rome at its beginnings 
was part and parcel of Italian protohistory, and this alone can 
explain the first tentative experiments of a small town beset on 
all sides by powerful neighbours from which it received the 
first germs of its culture. 
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Chapter III 

The Legend of the Origins of Rome: 
its Formation and Value 


T he origins of all ancient peoples, places and 
leligions arc surrounded by legends and myths. But none 
of these l^ends has become as wcll/known and important 
as that concerning the birth of Rome. It is not easy to separate 
truth from fiction. Nowadays, however, by correlating the 
various sources of knowledge at their disposal, scholars have 
manned to throw light on the formation of these myths, their 
evolution and the political and religious uses to which they 
were, put at various stages of Rome’s history. 

But here again one must remember that, despite the centuries 
of scholarly attention devoted to them, the origins of Rome 
were not an isobied entity but an integral part of the whole 
great, complex pattern nude up by the caily beginnings of the 
Italic peoples. This broad picture, with its many invasions, 
derives from Book I of Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s kaman 
Antiquities, and from various fragments, unfortunately very in/ 
complete, by Creek and Roman authors, such as Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Antiochus of Syracuse, Timaeus, Cato, Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Virgil, Pliny the Elder and Servius, 
to name only the most valuable sources. A kind of legendary 
history of pre/Roman Italy existed within the larger movement 
of Greek historiography in the fifth century B.c. Whereas 
we now know that this network of highly coloured narra/ 
tives is not to be taken as purely factual history nor as purely 
mythical ethnology, modern scholars disagree when it comes 
CO separating the mythical background from the real events 
emb^ded in it. An interesting idea has recently been suggested: 
rumcly, that many apparently invented particulars concerning 
the arrival of peoples and their chie& in laly can be explained 
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a a reAeaion of the faaual Indo^Europeatuzation of the tribes 
of the peninsula. 

The aim of this chapter is to trace the Roman legend step by 
step, as ic is to be found portrayed in the admirable works of 
Livy and Virgil and to sec how it can he accounted for. For 
this purpose the best stazeing^point is the passage in which 
Livy betrayed both his prudent scepticism and his pride in 
being a Roman; 

As for the events which immediately preceded the found*' 
ing ofRomc or even die idea ofher foundation, the traditions 
embellished with poetic legends rather than founded on 
authentic documents, I do not intend either to endorse or to 
reject them. It is permissible for the ancients to mingle die 
supernatural with human reality to make the origin of towns 
more impressive; and besides, if ever a nation bad the right 
to sanctify its origin and attribute it to divine intervention, 
surely Romeos greatness is enough to make the human race 
accept the claim without difficulty, as it accepts the city’s 
present authority, when she traces her birth and that of her 
founder to the god Mars. 

In fact, of course, there are two legends, disdnguishing 
between two different periods: the first colonization of Ladum, 
when Lavinlum was founded by the Trojan Aeneas, and the 
foundation ofRomc herself by Romulus. 

The Trojan legend, immortalized by Virgil, is familiar to a. s. 9 

everyone. After escaping from the fall of Troy, tradidonally 
dated 1184 B.C., Aeneas undertook a long voyage during 
which he was constantly pursued by the hatred of Juno, the 
goddess hosdle to the Trojans. At last he and his companions 
reached the mouth of the Tiber. Sacred omens told him that 
he had at last found the land marked out for him by fate, the 
land where it was his mission to found a new city. Aeneas was 
of divine descent, foe although his &ther, Anchises. was a 
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monal, his mother, Venui, was a goddess. Anchiscs had died 
during the bng voyage, but Aeneas was accompanied by his 
son, lulus, or Ascanius, and he had brought with him the 
Penates, the patron divinities of Troy, which were now to 
guarantee the destiny of a new city. 

The king of the country, Latinus, ruled over a people called 
the Aborigines; Aeneas won the hand ofnis daughter Lavinia. 
He then allied himself with Evandcr, the Corinthian who had 
founded the ancient city of Pallanteum, which was to grow 
into Rome, on the Palatine Hill. Strengthened by this alliance, 
Aeneas was able to withsund the attacks of a Latin tribe, the 
Rutuli, whose king, Turnus, was a fcllow.'suitor for the hand 
of Lavinia. The Etruscan people of Caere had supported the 
Trojan army, while the cx-king of Caere, Meicntius, who had 
been expelled by his subjects, had taken Turnus's side. Turnus 
and Mezentius were both killed in the fighting. Then Aeneas 
founded a town which he called Laviniutn after Lavinia, not 
far from the mouth of the Tiber. After Iris death, lulus^ 
Ascanius, Aeneas’s son by his first wife, Creusa (according to 
cenain traditions he had two sons, one by Creusa, the other by 
Lavinia), abandoned the governorship of Lavinium and 
founded Alba Longa at the foot of the Alban hills. He was 
succeeded by twelve kings whose combined reigns filled the 
three centuries between the founding of Alba and that of 
Rome. The last king of this dynasty was AmuUus, who 
dethroned his elder brother, Numitor, and forced his niece 
(j.e. Nunricor’s daughter), Rhea Silvia, to become a Vestal 
Virgin, in order to prevent her from having a son who could 
one day avenge his grandfather. But, miraculously, the god 
Pbte JO Mars Irimself was united with Rhea Silvia, and of the union 

were born the twins Romulus and Remus, to the first of whom 
went the honour of founding Rome, 

There is no archaeological evidence to support the theory of 
imnrigrants aniving on the plains of Latium, nor of che 
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presence in the region of k f^cly advanced culture at the date 
when, according to legend, Aeneas anived in Italy. Obviously, 
then, the mythical account is not based on a memory, warped 
Of r^ot, of real fects. The theme of the story can be found in 
various other legendary accounts connected with the eailiesi 
periods in Italy. In several of them a hero comes from beyond 
the seas, marries the daughter of the local sovereign and so 
inherits his failicr-'indaw’s power. Tliusin Lycophron and his 
commentators and in Antoninus Libcralis, Diomedcs arrives 
on the coast of Apulia with Ids companions; he is welcomed 
by the king. Daunus, helps him to conquer his enemies, the 
Messapians, and is rewarded with the hand of the king's 
daughter and half the kingdom. Similarly, in Diodorus Siculus 
(V, 8), Aeolus, banished from Metapontum. sails across 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, lands on the island of Lipari, marries King 
Lipaio's daughter and succeeds to the throne. In both cases the 
new anivaU mingle on equal terms with the native population. 

It is clear, therefore, that the form of the narrative is a common 
one, but chat its various versions arose our of differing circum^ 
stances. Although it is unlikely that the Myceneans formed true 
colonies in Italy at so early a date, the coming and going of 
merchants and the existence of a tegular trade with Mycenean 
Greece may account for certain of these stories. Bur at the present 
moment archaeological evidence does nor warrant this cxplan^ 
adon of the Aeneas legend; the answer must be sought elsewhere. 

One theory, based solely on textual criticism, attributes a 
recent date to the bitih of the legend and suggests that it was 
formulated as a result of Pyrrhus of Epirus’s lulian expedition 
at the beginning of the third century b.c. But systematic com/ 
parison of the textual, linguistic, topographical and archae/ 
ological evidence has led to other, and apparently dcfiniiive, 
conclusions. The archaeological material found in Etruria, 
which includes illustrations of Aeneas fleeing from his country, 
shows that the Aencas/figure was known to the Tuscan people 
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as early « the sixth cemury B.c. This had already been sug/ 
Place 3 gested by chc tenacoica statuettes of* Aeneas beating his father, 

Anchiscs, on his shoulders, found at Veii, about nine miles 
from Rome. The dating of the statuettes is not certain and is 
still open to discussion, but comparisons with a whole scries 
of other objeas put the whole matter beyond doubt. A sixtlv 
cemury Etruscan scarab in the Cabinet des Medaillcs in Paris 
shows Aeneas bearing his father on his shoulders. Moreover, 
out of eleven Creek vases showing the same scene and dating 
from the last quarter of the sixth century, five come from 
Etruria, one from Campania, one from Spina, au Etruscan 
town at the mouth of the Po; the origin of the othas is un^ 
certain. In itself, the presence of these particular Creek vases on 
Etruscan territory is significant. It would seem that they were 
imported to satisfy a public to whom the theme shown was 
both familiar and popular. Therefore, the Trojan warrior must 
have been known in central Italy before joo fi.e. 

These objects show only the scene of the hero fleeing his 
country with his father. It is possible that chc legend concerning 
his anival in Italy, and more particularly in Latium, was 
stimulated by an ancient placc-mame, Troia. the name of the 
coast of Latium between Ardea and Lavinium (Cato, frag^ 
mem 8)* There was a similar place-name in Venetia. It has also 
been suggested that a verbal similarity could lie behind the story 
ofthe portent seen by Aeneas on his anival in Lauu m, the appari¬ 
tion of the wild sow with thirty piglets. But this apparently attrac¬ 
tive explanation cf the sow(^f«tf in Latin) appearing in the Troia 
region ia rendered unlikely by the age of the word troia (=asow). 
which is not to be found in the texts of the time and, in flict, 
appears for the first time in the eighch^entury Closes de Cassel. 

However, both in the ancient texts and the pictorial illusiia' 
tiens ofthe sixth century, Aeneas appears as a pious man who 
in his flight takes with him his father and the gods of his 
country, the Penates. At its very beginnings, therefore, the 
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legend had die same character which it retained throughout iu 
future history. But why and how did ii grow up in Etruria? 

In the absence of definite evidence the question is difficult to 
answer- One after another the Elymi (a litde/known Sicilian 
people), the Campanians and the Etruscans themselves have 
been suggested as prime movers in the creation of the myth. 

One attractive hypothesis suggests the Phoceans who, hard 

pressed by ilic Persians, came from Asia Minor to the Tyr^ 

rhciiian coast in large numbers in the sixth century; they came 

into close contact with the Etruscans and became ^cir avowed 

enemies. It is possible diat Rome itself, dun an Eirusco^Latin 

town, got the legend of the Trojan Aeneas from them and then 

adapted it to its own needs, making Aeneas into the founder 

of Rome. Already, at this early period, Rome’s choice showed 

her predilection for the particular virtue which throughout her 

long history was to be considered of most importance for 

private citizen and public man alike; pietas, pious attachment 

to one’s parents and the gods. Pietas was to be one of the major Pl«ei j, a. 9 

themes of Augustan propaganda. It can be seen magnificently 

illustrated in ilic bas-reliefs decorating the wall surrounding 

two of the finest imperial altars, the Ara Pacts, built by Augustus 

himself, and the Ara Pietatis, erected by Claudius to the 

memory of Livia and the founder of the Empire. 

The second pan of the legend about the founding of Rome 

poses completely different problems. To take up the traditional 

story where we left it: when AmuUus, the grcat/uncle of 

Romulus and Remus, learned of their birth, he decided to kill 

them in order to sump out the danger they rcpcesenied. So he 

ordered ihem to be thrown into the Tiber, according to ancient 

custom, near the fig-tree called Ruminal. But the current 

gently washed the twins on to the bank, where they were found 

and fed, in a mitaculous way, by a shc-wolf in the cave of the Plaw 7 

Lupercal, at the south-west corner of the Palatine Hill. Soon 
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afccrwax<ls they were found by a shepherd &nd shepherdess. 
Fausiulm and Larentia, who brou|lH them up in their 
modest, rustic home. When they had reached adolescence, 
Romulus and Remus killed the murper Amulius and gave 
back the throne of Alba to its legal owner, their grandfather, 
Numitor, Later they left their town to found a new city. 

They came to the site on which Rome was later to be built. 
It was, in fact, the place where they had been cast into the river 
and where they had spent their childhood. To find out who 
the gods intended should found the city they took the auspices, 
Romulus on the Palatine Hill, Remus on the Avenrine. 

Remus was the first co receive an omen [says Livy]; he saw 
six vultures. He had just pointed it out, when Romulus saw 
double the number. Each was proclaimed king by his own 
side. Remus based his claim to the throne on priority, 
Romulus on the larger number of birds. They argued, came 
CO blows; tempers were roused and degenerated into blood/ 
lust. Remus was killed during the fitting. On the other 
hand, according to a more popular tradition, Remus, to 
make fun ofKis brother, jumped the newly built walls at one 
bound and Romulus angered, killed him, adding: 'So slull 
perish all who attempt to pass over our walls.’ Thus the power 
fell into Romulus’s hands alone, and afm its foundation the 
town took the name of its founder. 

Other authors, such as Ovid in Book IV of the Tasii, 
describe in detail the rites practised during the actual fbunda/ 
tion. Romulus marked out the line of the city walls by plough/ 
ing a furrow round the Palatine with a ploughshare. Harnessed 
to it were a pure white cow and bull. Along this primordial 
Plan 24 furrow the citizens then laid the foundations of the new wall. 

This was the origin of xhtpmoerim of the city, the sacrosanct, 
taboo zone chat surrounded the main body of the city with an 
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efTcciual frontier protected by its divine associations. The entice 
history of Rome dates fxom this basic ceremony, which took 
place on April ai, 747, according to some, 75j according lo 
others. Each year April ai was commemorated by a solemn 
and ancient ceremonial on the Palatine, the ritual of che Paltlia 
(or Parilia) dedicated to Pales, the pastoral god. The aim of 
this shepherds’ feast was to ensure the safety and fertility of the 
animals, and it was inevitably linked with the memory of the 
time when the prosperity of the new village depended on its 
herds. 

In a later chapter wc shall analyse the recent discoveries on Plaw is-:8 
the Palatine which have revealed a group of huvfoundaiions 
dating from about the middle of the eighth century, a period 
that would correspond with Romulus’s early setrlement, as 
described iti the legend. It seems, therefore, chat che legend 
masks a historically attested fact and that the myth grew up 
around accurate memories. These memories were stirred again 
and again in the daily life of ancient Rome, by a series of 
religious survivals and place-names. The fig-tree, Ruminal, 
where the she-wolf suckled the divine twins, and the Lupcrcal, 
the sacred cave which sheltered them, were widely wor¬ 
shipped. The place where Romulus took the auspices was 
known; it was the auguretulum. The legend of Evander and 
Aeneas had already become linked 10 the Palatine Hill by 
means of a sort of natural projection of these memories into an 
even more remote mythological past. According to this addi¬ 
tional legend, in the time of Hercules che Arcadian hero 
Evander had already settled on the brow of the Cermalus. A 
stairway connecting the Cermalus with the valley of the Circus 
Maximus was called the Scehe Ced (stairway of Cacus) after 
the giant Cacus who had attempted to rob Hercules of the 
caule which the latter had collected during his expedition 
against Geryon. It is true that Virgil transfers the scene of the 
Cacus legend 10 the Avendne, but this was probably an 
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innovation of his own, aimir^ to remove all violent associations 
ftom the Palatine, the sacred hill. 

In any case, the traditional associations connecting Romulus 
with the Palatine had yet another significance in the classical 
period: it was itj the Lupcrcal, the cave south-west of the hill, 
that the ancient body, the Luperei, m« on February 15 to 
sacrifice a goat. It was from there, too. that the strange race run 
by these wolf^pricsts started, ‘this wild brotherhood’, as Cicero 
wrote, ’pastoral and rural, of priests dressed as wolves, whose 
yearly meetings began before civilization oc laws’ (Pro 
atf). The Luperei, dressed only in goatskin loincloths and 
holding straps made of the skin of the goat sacrificed, started 
their magic race round the Palatine from the Lupercal; on the 
way they couched the women with their straps, to make them 
fertile. TTiis ancient magic ritual of purification and fertility 
continued until the end of the fifth century a.d. on the hill 
which was, in fact, the cradle of the oldest Latin settlement; to 
the end it kept its links with one of the sacred places associated 
with Romulus’s childhood. 

Near the Scalat Cad there still existed, in classical times, the 
iosi komuli (Romulus’s but), piously preserved and nuinuined 
from generation to generation, This ancient monument was 
sometimes called tu^urium Faustult and taken to be the dwelling, 
not of Romulus himself, but of the shepherd who had given 
him refuge and thus ensured his safety. Finally, an archaic altar 
in front of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine Hill com¬ 
memorated the foundation ceremony. In Roman literature this 
altar is called the kom ^uadratOt and according to Ovid (Fasti, 
V, 819) it was built of a single square stone under which 
Romulus had placed a sample ‘of every object in the world*. 

The character of Romulus himself, kept alive by $0 many 
associations on and around the Palatine Hill, was a major 
component of Roman national feeling. Various legends of 
difrerent dates, often difficult to identify, grew on the one hand 
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into the story of the twins united at first and then rivals to the 

death; and on the other, that of the figure of the divine king, 

the founder of the Urhf. The myth of the twins who were 

only divided by the birth of Rome is of Latin origin and 

apparendy dates back only to the second half of the fourth Plato j-? 

century B.c. Livy writes that the Ogulnii brothers, the aedilet 

curukf, had a bronze statue of the slic^olf suckling the twins 

placed near the fig^^trcc Ruminal in 196 n.c. This group was 

to be a constant symbol of the humble, miraculous beginnings 

of a city blessed by the gods. 

But in reality the second twin dropped into a minor position, 
and the dawning glory of the Urh came to be associated with 
Romulus alone. In the Annals of Ennius he is already the 
king^fbunder, the single eonditor. Roman historians gradually 
became more and more interested in his reign, the legendary 
content of which became progressively more elaborate, in his 
exploits as a warrior and finally in his apotheosis and diviniza^ 
tion. In the first century b.c. theic was no lack of ambitious 
men who, anticipating Augustus, would each have liked to be 
regarded as a new Romulus. The figure of the first king thus 
became idealized and was endowed with all the best qualities 
of the founder, the general and the stacestnan. The legend 
became, in a sense, a thing of the present and was injected with 
new life by becoming a theme of political propaganda. A 
mystical theology centred round Romulus grew up; its elements 
have recently been analysed. It glorified the parens os pater patriae, 
the predestined founder whose return would herald a new 
golden age, and the conquering hero, assimilated after his death 
and apodieosis to the god Quiiinus. 

The figure of Romulus, consequently, was a useful aid to 
those who sought power during the troubled, revolutionary 
period—to Sulla, to Caesar, to Octavian; and its depth and 
content progressively increased. The new ousters of Rome 
atixibuced numerous merits to it when they imagined themselves 
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to be achieving something new and beneficial, whether in the 
political, social or economic spheres. On the other hand, those 
opposed to dictatorship in any form sought to belittle the hero 
whom the powet'seckers quoted as an authority. For them the 
first kii^ was a brutal tyrant acting with complete contempt 
for the law. The ancient Romulus myth thus became a part of 
modern Roman life, a theme of the greatest urgency to both 
poles of Roman political consciousness. With the advent of the 
principate its status was decided and Octavian became, for the 
wld, the Romulus redivim of a re/born and, as it were, newly 
founded. Rome. The theme was taken up again and again in 
the an and literature of his time. 

According to the traditional account, there were seven kings, 
Latin and Sabine, until did. and then Enuscan. between the 
founding of Rome and the advent of the Republic in $09 B.c. 
The whole of Livy. Book I, is devoted to telling the deeds of the 
kings, and this is a suittble place in which to give a brief summary 
of his full nanative. Myths, legends and history are intricately 
interwoven in his description of the first centuries in Rome; after 
summarizing it we shall attempt to unravel the various threads. 

According to Varto's long chronology which places the 
founding of Rome in 75 3 b.c., Romulus reigned from 7 $i to 
717 B.c. His political and miliury achievements were consider.* 
able. He converted the area between the two peaks of the 
Capitol into an ‘asylum'. 'To it came a heterogeneous crowd 
of people from neighbouring regioru. a confused mixture of 
free men and slaves, all seeking novelty, and in this way the 
numbers of Roman citizens grew to correspond with the 
majestic scale of the city itself.’ (Livy I, $, 6) He also formed 
a senatorial body with a hundred membets, the Petres, whose 
descendants were to receive the honourable title of pairidi. The 
commoners formed an assembly of their own, to which he gave 
a code of law. He himself adopted various symbols of authority 
and was, for instance, always preceded by twelve lictors. The 
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lack of women led him to organize the rape of the Sabines to flat* is 

provide wives for his companions. This exploit gave rise to a 
war with the neighbouring Sabine people. A Vestal Virgin, 

Tarpeia, let them into the citadel of *e Capitol, and there was Plate u 

a battle between the Romans and the Sabines in the valley 
separating the Palatine from the Capitol, as a result of which 
the two peoples decided to amalgamate into one, the Quirites. 

Romulus now had to share his power, which until then had 
been absolute, with the Sabine king, Tiius Taiius. The jxspu.' 
lation was divided into thirty curiae or, according to Cicero, 
three tribes, the Ramnenses, Tititiises and Lueertr. Livy applies 
these names only to the three centuries o(eijum created, he says, 
by Romulus, who was accompanied by three hundred men, 
forming a sort of praetorian guard. During a storm Romulus 
mysteriously disappared and went to join the gods. Or, 
according to a version of the story hostile to Romulus, he was 
tom to pieces by the Patref. 

After an interregnum of a year, the senate chose as king a 
Sabine from Cures, Numa Pompilius, who reigned from 7X6 
CO 67i B.c. He was of a religious caste and was eager foe his 
power CO be confirmed by the gods, as that of Romulus had 
been. An augur took the auspices by dividing the sky with his 
bem stick, the lituus, and found them favourable, after which 
Kuma was declared king. 

As the sovereign of a new city founded by force, he set 
about establishing it on new foundations—law, otder and 
morality. But as he saw that in a state of war these reforms 
were impossible because military life fostered pugnacity, he 
decided that he could only tame this wild people by breaking 
them of the habit of warfare. Therefore he built a temple to 
Janus at the foot of the Argilctum to symbolize peace and 
war: if it was open it indicated that Rome was at war; if 
closed, that there was peace in the city. It was closed only 
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twice after Numa’s reign: once under the consulate of Titus 
Manlius at the end of the first Punic War» and once—may 
the gods be ihankcd» our generation witnessed this occasion 
—afta Actium, by the emperor Caesar Augustus, when he 
had re-established peace on land and sea. (Livy, 1 , 19) 

He claimed to meet the goddess Egcria every night and to be 
advised by her, and on this basis built up a solid Roman 
religious and priestly code. He divided the days into Fasu 
(lawful) and Ntfasti (unlawful), and the year into twelve 
months. He created the fcmitia (priests) of Jupiter, Mars and 
Quirinus, introduced the Alban cult of Vesta 10 Rome, 
organized the brotherhood of the Twelve Salii, whose task was to 
sing and dance, strikir>g their sacred shields with their lances, in 
honour of Mars Gradivus. He also created a supreme pontifex, 
charged with absolute control of public and private religion. 

The death of Noma was followed by an interregnum after 
which the people’s choice, ratified by the Senate, fell on a Latin 
called Tullus Hosiilius, who reigned from 67i w ^41. He was 
a warlike king and provided a direct contrast with the peace- 
loving Numa. During his reign were esublished various hard- 
and-fast rules, according to which the college of the Fetialcs 
concluded all treaties in the name of Rome. The was 
solemnly confirmed by the sacrifice of a pig, slaughtered by the 
Pater Patratus by means of a single blow with a stone. These 
rites were applied in the first treaty which the Romans remenv 
beted, according to Livy: this was the treary in which Alba 
and Rome, then at war, decided to settle their difierences in a 
single combat between the three Curiatil brothers and the three 
Horatii brothers. The episode is well known. Two of the three 
Horatii fell, but the third killed in turn each of his three oppo¬ 
nents, who were weakened by their wounds. He then returned 
to the city, bearing the spoils of all three men; neat the Capena 
gate he met his sister, who was engaged to one of the Curiatii 
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and mourned his dcach, whereupon he killed her. Indicted by 
the duumvirs for a aime against the State, he ap|>ealed to the 
people, and his father too took his pan. Horatius was acquiued, 
but his father was ordered to instigate purification ceremor^ies 
for his son at the State’s expense. These expiatory sacrifices 
remained a tradition in the Horatian fens. The father placed 
a wooden beam across the road and made his ion pass under 
this yokc/like object with his head veiled. The beam still existed 
in Livy’s time and was known as the smrium iiiiilm (the 
sister’s beam). The magical import of this ancient rite is easily 
comprehensible: the beam placed in this particular position 
constituted a sort of sacred doorway and by passing through it 
Horatius left behind Iiim all his impurity. 

A year later. Alba was attacked again. On this occasion the 
ancient city was completely defeated and destroyed and its 
inhabitants were taken to swell the number of the Romans. It 
was then that the Mens Caclim was annexed by the city. 

Tullus had the Curia Hostilia built for the Senate at the foot 
of the Capitol. Then on the pretext that Roman merchants 
had been stopped, in violation of the law of nations, at the lucus 
Peranice, near Capena. he declared war on the powerful Sabines 
and defeated the m. But J upicer Elicius struck him down, angered 
because certain rites had been neglected during a saccifice to him. 

After an interregnum of two years, Ancus Marcius, the 
grandson on his mother’s side of Numa Fompilius. succeeded 
to the throne and reigned from 6 i 9 to B.c. Just as Nunu 
had codiRed religious practices in time of peace, so he set about 
instituting a similar code for war. The ritual accompanying the 
conclusion of a treaty was already defined. Ancus Marcius 
borrowed from the ancient nation of die Equicoles the rules by 
which the Fetsales were to present their jua demands. Later he 
instituted ceremonies to accompany the declaration of war: the 
felialis was to go to the enemy Eoctiei, recite a saaed formula and 
throw into the enemy terdioty a j avelin made of cornel wood and 
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havii^ either an iroo point or one end sharpened and hardened 
by fire. This gesture was to ensure a fearsome and m^ical efficacy. 

Ancus Marcius was successful in various wars with ndgh' 
bouring Latin towns and brought many thousands of con/ 
queicd Latins to the Aventine. This hill was then incorporated 
into the city» along with the Palatine Hill, the cradle of Rome, 
the Capitol, occupied by the Sabines, and the Caclius, occupied 
by the people of Alba. The Janiculum was connected to Rome 
by a wooden bridge, the first to be built over the Tiber. Finally, 
the colony of Ostia was founded at the mouth of the Tiber. 

According to tradition, the death of Ancus Marcius in 6 ic 
marked the beginning of the line of Etruscan kings. Since this 
period was nearer in time to the Roman historians recording it, 
their recollections ace more precise. But it can be seen from the 
foregoing account that even the earlier teigns reveal, on analysis, 
various aspects ibunded in fact. There is no doubt that all the 
archaic rituals attributed by Livy to the eighth or seventh 
centuries—the dances of the Salii, the races of the Luperei, the 
festivals of Pales—can be traced to the earliest periods in Rome; 
(he archaeological evidence and comparisons of these rites with 
similar ones in neighbouring countries leave no room for doubt. 
In a later chapter on the religion of ancient Rome, one example, 
(hat of the Salii, will be studied in detail, to being out this fact 
more clearly. It is true that Liv/s account shows many ana/ 
chtonisms and that Rome in the eighth and seventh centuries 
was quite incapable of waging wars on this scale against 
peoples stronger than herself, My impression, however, is that 
many of the elements of this ancient tradition will be confirmed, 
if they have not already been, by archaeological discoveries. 

But there is another factor which seems today to add weight 
to these early historical accounts. From the very beginning the 
Roman mentality revealed itself as unwilling to accept myths. 
Compared with the exceptional fertility of the Greeks, the 
Germans’ aptitude for developing cosmic drama and the Cells’ 
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taste for heroic and legendary stories, the poverty of Roman 
myth is surprising. As celebrated in Rome, rites were bare, dry 
ceremonies denuded of all mythical connotations. Nevertheless, 
the Indo-European myths had not completely disappeared. 

They evolved differently in different ethnic milieux. If Indian 
ideology, for instance, tends to be of a cosmic nature, Roman 
ideology takes a historical form. In other words, myths and 
tiles take on the shape of historical accounts. 

Sometimes it is possible to trace the progression of this 
religious disintegration in the Roman mind, tins 'historisaiion* 
of myths. In every case comparisons show that basic Indo^ 

European myths were incorporated into the fabric of primitive 
history and given a national and moral concent. 

In Indo-European thought, sovereignty has two aspects: 
magical and frightening on the one hand, peaceful and law- 
giving on the other. India has two complctnenury gods, 

Varuna the magician and Mitxa the law-giver. The same 
opposition can be found in Scandinavia with Odin and Thor, 
in Greek mythology with Uranos and Zeus, in the Roman 
cult itself with Jupiter on the one side and Dius Fidius on the 
other. But this same duality also appears in Rome in the 
persons of her first two kings, Romulus, a violent figure sur¬ 
rounded by the tumultuous brotherhood of the Luperci, and 
Numa, the wise law-giver, worshipping Fides, the good faith. 

The Scandinavian gods, Odin the one-eyed and Thot the one- 
armed, are perhaps paralleled by two famous Roman warriors, 

Horaiius Codes and Mucius Scaevola, who lost cespectlvely 
an eye and an aim in their fight against the Etruscan Porsenna. 

Similarly the heroic episode of Horaiius vanquishing the three 
Alban conquerors may well be a very Reman form of the 
andent myth symboliiingthc wamofsinitiationwhichchc Irish 
legend of Ci^chulainn presents in a supernatural guise. Com¬ 
parative analysis has discovered similar uansposidonsof mythical 
fragments in other elements of Roman national history, such as 
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the legend of Tarpeia. the life of Servius TuUios and his links 
with Foriuna. Certain classifications of the gods and the way in 
which important priesthoods wcrco^anized may well represent 
survivals of anaent social sciuciutcs of Indo-European type. 

The disintegration of Indo-European myth in the Latin 
consciousness appears to date back to a very early period. It 
can be explained by deeply rooted psychological tendencies and 
the absence of a mythical imagination which was to emerge 
only later under the inHuence of the Hellenization of the Roman 
rebgion. But to the end the Roman nund remained disinclined 
to formulate divine genealogies or cosmological systems, and 
this tendency was fostered by religious importations without 
much connexion with local tradition, Greek influences intro¬ 
duced without any ritual clement to back them, and Etruscan 
elements which superimposed a layer of foreign religion on the 
Latin heritage. But the deciding factor in the Romans* use of 
various disintegrated myths within their primitive hlsrory was 
no doubt their basic tendency'-visible throughout their exis¬ 
tence, in both religion and arc—to consider the whole world 
from a historical standpoint. 

According to tradition, the seventh and sixth centuries 9.C. 
were occupied by the reigns of three Etruscan kings. As related 
in the epic accounts given by Roman historians, their exploits 
were as follows. Under the reign of Ancus Maxcius, Lucumon, 
a wealthy citizen of Tarquinii, had settled in Rome. His father, 
Demaratus, was a Creek fi:om Corinth who had left his 
country on account of political troubles. Lucumon was 
married to Tanaquil, an Etruscan lady of high degree. Their 
arrival in Rome was marked by a s^nificanr omen. On the 
Janiculum an eagle swooped down aod removed Lucumon*s 
head-dress. It then hovered round the chariot uttering loud 
squawks and finally replaced the hat on Lucumon*s head. 
Tanaquil is said to have been gladdened by this incident, for 
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she had ihc gift, common in Etturia, of divining heavenly 
omens. Embracing her husband, she urged him co foster great 
and lofty hopes according co the bird which came, the heavenly 
region ftom which it came and the god whose messenger it was. 

The omen referred to the highest pan of his body; rhe eagle had 

removed an orrument from the head of a man; he replaced it 

there by order of a god.’ (Livy, 1 ,34, p) The omen of the eagle 

cakes us into rhe sphere of divination of which the Etruscans 

were always fond. As a nation they were familiar with various 

techniques for deducing tlic prophecy from the signs sent by Pfs- az 

the gods. Six centuries later a similar omen heralded Octavius’s 

greatness: an eagle, according to Suetonius, snatched some 

bread out of his hand and then returned and gently replaced ic. 

Lucumon settled in Rome, cook the name of Tarquinius 
Priscus and was elected king. He reigned from 616 co ^79 B.c. 

His old name, Lucumon, it may be noted, meant ’lord’ or 
’chieftain’ in the Etruscan language. Once elected, Tarquin 
made various imporunt innovations. He doubled the number 
of senators by introducing a hundred new members, who were 
given the title of‘second-class’ Peirts and who provided him 
with valuable support. It was his intention to swell the meagre 
ranks of Roman e\uites by creating new eenturiae, but Attus 
Navius, a famous augur, opposed this on the grounds that the 
flight of (he birds signified the gods’ disfavour. Challenged by 
the angry king, the augur cut a scone with his razor, and this 
omen so increased the authority of omens and augurs generally 
that &om that time nothing, either in internal politics or in 
affturs of war, was done without consulring them. 

It was Tarquin who chose the site for the future Circus 
Maximus. He also instituted the Roman games or Ludi Me^ni, 
which took place there annually on the Ides of September. He 
set afoot a series of major undertakings, including the con¬ 
struction of a drainage system for the low-lying seaor of 
Rome, a sunounding wall and foundations for a temple of 
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Jupjtei on the Capitol. His successors, and in particular his 
son Tarquinim Superbus, developed and completed the works 
he began. Under his reign Rome undertook various miliury 
campaigns against the Sabines and Latins. 

In the end Taiquin was assassinated by the sons of Ancus 
Maicios, who bore a grudge against the foreigr^er who had 
acquired powers which they considered rightfully their own. 
His wife, Tanaquil, installed Servius Tullius on the throne. 
This king, who reigned from $%$ ^.c., was the son cither 
of a female sbve or of a woman of note taken prisoner from the 
Latins, According to an ancient legend, \\t was engendered by 
the flames licking out of the fire in his home. Livy mentions 
only that his childhood was marked by amazing omens. Once, 
when he was asleep, a flame circled his head, but extinguished 
itself when he awoke. Servius*s achievements were considerable. 
He was said to have established the scheme of class/division in 
the Roman constitution and initiated the city's census. The 
citizens were divided into five classes, subdivided into centuries; 
the first two classes, containing the wealthiest citizens, provided 
more than half the centuries, the other three provided a smaller 
number and the whole of the poorer part of the population was 
grouped in one century. All the various classes were liable for 
military dudes, but the weapons required varied according to 
the w^th of the class concerned, Taken as a whole, the 
centuries made up a new assembly, the (omUia in 

which votes were cast by century and the majority was, of 
necessity, always on the side of the wealthy. The Servian system 
was, however, less aristocradc than that based on voting by 
curieei the decision rested with fortune, not birth. The wealthy 
could elect whomever they liked to the magistcacy. 

Servius extended Rome's boundaries to include the Quirinai 
and the Viminal, divided the city into fout territorial tribes and 
surrounded it with a strong continuous wall. He forced the 
Ladns to join the Romans in building a temple to Diana on 
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the Aventine. This was tantamount to declaring Rome’s 
supciioriry over Latium. Taiquin the Elder’s two sons who 
had married Servius’s daughters hatched a conspiracy against 
him and assassinated him. Tullia, his own daughter, ordered 
her chariot to pass over his body. 

Servius was succeeded by one of Tarquin the Elder's sons, 

Lucius Tarquinius, nicknamed Superb us (the Proud) on 
account of his conduct. He was to be the archetype of the 
tyrant. His power was founded on force alone and was never 
legitimised by the consent either of the people or of the Senate. 

To defend it, he used terror rather than popularity. He radically 
reduced the numbers of the Senate and even endeavoured to do 
without it altogether. He renewed the treaty with the Latins 
and formed mixed maniples of Romans and Latins. A good 
general, he succeeded in defeating the Volsci, a people 
renowned in battle, and took Cabii by a ruse. He then turned 
his attention to administration and successfully undertook 
various vast projeas, building the tiers of the Onus Maximus, 
the Cloaea Maxima and a grandiose temple to Jupiter on the 
Capitol; this was intended to immorialiie his reign. Ceccain 
omens which appeared during the early stages of the work on 
the sacred building foretold the future greatness of the Urhs. 

While the first work was being done on the building, the 
gods signalled the future grandeur of the empire the birds 
permiitd the deconsecracion of all the chapels except that of 
Terminus. The omen was interpreted in this way: Terminus 
suyed where he was; alone of all the gods he refused to be 
removed from his sacred ground; this was a sign of the 
solidity and stability of the whole state. This omen of 
durability was followed by another which announced the 
greatness of the Empire: it is said that while digging the 
foundations of the temple a human head was found with all 
the features in perfect condition. There could be no doubt 
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chic the discovery meant that this place would be at che head 
of the empire and ofehe worldr thus spake all the soothsayers, 
both those of Rome and chose who were brought from 
Etruria to study the question. (Livy, I, $$) 

After sending a mission headed by his two sons to Delphi 
CO comulc the famous oracle on the subject of a disquieting 
omen, Tarquin prepared for war against the Ruiuli. But one 
of his sons, Sextus Tarquinius, violated an honourable matton, 
Lucretia, who then killed herself after confessing her dishonour 
to her husband, Collatinus. This sparked olf a revolutionary 
movement in Rome, which was already exasperated by the 
excesses of the royal family, and a Roman citizen, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, led an uprising to obtain liberty. He forced 
Tarquin, his wife and children to go into exile. By $09 the 
Roman Republic was born and the State passed into the hands 
of the Roman people, its rightful custodian. The (mitie eert'^ 
turiata elected two consuls, Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius 
Tarquinius Collatinus. The monarchic regime in Rome had 
lasted two hundred and forty^fbur years. 

This account of monarchic Rome mingles various elements, 
legendary accounts of different dates and provenance, Indo^ 
European myths torn out of context and transformed into 
hinofical narratives, projections of later events and institutions 
into a more distant past and, 6nally, accurate memories of dates 
and cultural facts from a past still vivid in human memory. 
Until now we have been considering che origin and value of 
legends. We must go onto examine the eme^ence of culture on 
the sice of Rome and the gradual progress of the newly founded 
town, with reference mainly to archaeology, taken in conjunction 
with textual evidence. First, however, some account of the 
geography of Latium and the Tibeiine region must be given, 
for geographic conditions arc always ofimmense importance in 
che study of the development and character of settlements. 
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Latium and the Site of Rome 


A t first the territory of chc Latin peopU was 
. liniiicd to the southern part of the lower valley of the 
Tiber, apoorish regiort dominated by the Alban hills, on which 
today stand the (asttlli romanl. TJie flat coastline, without bays oc 
harbours, offered few possibilities of maririme activity or conv 
municadon. To all intents and purposes il« Tiber formed the 
country’s ncnhcrn frontier, beyond which lay Etruria. How^ 
ever, the Falisei, a people ethnically related to the Latins, lived 
on the right bank of the Tiber, north of 'Latium. From the 
historic period onward their main towns were Falerii, Capena 
and Narce. The political and cultural history of the Falisei, 
surrounded as they were by the Etruscans, merges imperceptibly 
with Etruscan history. Nevertheless, their language, known to 
us from various inscriptions, was of Latin origin, although it 
reveals numerous Sabine and Etruscan contaminations. 

Close by, to the east of Latium, were the foothills of the 
Apennines, Inhabited in the north by the Sabines, a simple, 
uncouth tribe, and in the south by the Hemici. Latin 
leiritory was later reduced still further by (he arrival of the 
Volsci between (he Alban and Auruncan hills at the begintung 
of historic times. They took over chc ancient Latin cities of 
Vellecri, Segni, Satiicum and Anti urn. 

In comparison with the peninsula in general, which is 
divided up into small areas by mountain ranges, the lower 
valley of the Tiber has an important geographical advantage, 
which has been often and justiiiably stressed: it is a junction 
for several natural thoroughfares. Two other regions of Italy 
have the same advantage, chough to a lesser degree: the central 
sttcich of the Arno valley, which gives access to various import 
tani Apennine passes and where Pistoia and Florence geew. 
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and ihe plain of Campania, which is within easy and convex 
nient reach of the south. Several great natural routes converge 
on the plain of Lauum and they were adopted, after the 
beginning of the historical period, by the main Roman roads, 
the Vic AppU, running south along the coast, the Via Laiine 
which led to Campania via the Sacco gap. the Via Valeria, 
following the course of the Atetno cowards the Adriatic, the I^te 
Salaria, which, after following the course of the Tiber, plunged 
into the mountains in the direaion of Picenum and turned into 
the Oslian route along the coast of the Tyrrhenian sea, the Via 
Aurelic, bordering the sea towards the north. The Via Cassia 
crossed the Sabatini Hills, which were not very difficult to 
penetrate, and led to Euuria; the Via PUmMa, following the 
same route, also left Rome to the north, but diverged after a 
short while to follow the valley of the Hera to Umbria and 
the Adriatic. 

These Roman roads were based on older paths just as the 
network of modern highways has remained largely faithful to 
the lines laid down by the Roman road^builders. Thus Rome 
grew up in a region naturally endowed with easy and direct 
communications with the surrounding regions and in par^ 
ticubr with the two provinces whose cultures were most 
advanced, Etruria and Magna Graecia. This factor, no doubt, 
constituted one of the main causes of Rome’s amazing destiny. 

The advantages of the site of Rome itself were recognized and 
enumerated as early as classical times. Cicero (De repuhliea, II, 
j-5), Livy (V, 54) and Strabo (V, 3, 7) all insist on the 
excellence of Rome’s position, and the advantageous presence, 
in the form of the Tiber, of a great navigable river which gave 
swift access to both the sea and the centre of the peninsula. 
They were right; moreover, when Rome’s size inaeased, the 
Tiber became a useful route for bringing both building 
materials and provisions to the capital 60m various parts of the 
world. Nevertheless, modern geographers choose to go more 
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deeply into ihe matter and analyse the geographical factors 
which made Rome an eligible site in prehistoric dmes and no 
doubt influenced its foundation, long before they contributed 
CO its rise to power. One of these factors is indeed the conver/ 
gcnce of so many roads in Lacium. But the site of Rome itself 
had certain very definite advantages. 

The moderatc/sized Tibcrine hills, caused by erosion, repre^ 
sent the farther extremities of volcanic outflows from die Alban 
hills. Some of them, particularly the Palatine and the Capitol, 
had steep slopes which made them easy to defend. No doubt 
the Paladne’s three peaks, relatively large area and steep slopes 
made it the most suiuble for early settlements, and it is not 
surprising that the first villages (of shepherds and herdsmen) 
were founded on it. The sice did, however, put certain obstacles 
in the way of expansion, first the marshy nature of parts of it, 
necessitating a vast drainage system, and then the unevenness 
of the ground and the large number of small hills. 

But this tightly knit group of montes, reaching almost to the Flam ij, s$ 
rivet at the point opposite the only island in the Tiber in i 

the whole area, made it easier to cross the Tiber at this level 
The river itself flowed through a marshy, alluvial valley. The sice 
of Rome thus formed a junction between the north and south 
of Latium and at the same time occupied a key position on the 
valley route along which salt was transponed to the moun/ 
tainous regions of the east. These features also favoured the 
construction of the fine bridges across the Tiber above the river 
mouth. Farther downstream there was no suitable bridgings* 
place, and in fact the Roman bridges remained the bwest point 
at which the Tiber could be crossed until the nineteenth 
century. Consequently, the commercial and strategic advan/ 
rages of the site were exceptional. With its bridges, its accessi^ 
biliry from the sea and its position as a road junction, the cicy 
had, from the start, supreme assets, which were to play an 
important part in the whole of its history. 
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THE SITE OF ROME: 

ARCHAEOLOGY AKD 
FIRST HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 

Wiih regard to the earliest times in Rome, the lack of literary 
sources and their questionable validity means chat supreme 
importance attaches to archaeological evidence. It is the only 
relkble authority foe any kind of assessment of the historical 
value of texts and hence the only thing which enables us to 
substitute factual history for legends. But the excavations of 
Platt aa early Rome are of fairly recent date, and for a just appreciation 

of their results it is necessary to give some account of them. 

The first important discoveries relative to archaic Rome—the 
Fif. 4 Esquiline tombs and the sanctuaries and combs of the Quirinal 

—were made in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
great Esquiline cemetery was revealed during work on new 
building in the area. A useful work published by Pinza in 
collates this early evidence. The first organized, systematic 
excavations took place at the beginning of this century. Boni 
and Vaglicri broke new and important ground, the former on 
the Palatine and in the Forum, (he latter on the Palatine only. 
Using the most scrupulously scientific methods, Boni revealed 
Plu«2s-4i the tombs of the vast fepcknto in the Forum which are now 
preserved and exhibited exactly as they were found in the 
Anuquarium of the Forum. His writings on the subject were 
as precise and meticulous as his actual excavations. VagUeri. 
on the Palatine, uncovered traces of primitive dwellings and a 
considerable amount of archaic material which is now collected 
together in the Andquaiium of the Palatine. But owing to the 
state of research at the time be was unable to appreciate the 
full significance and scope of his own discovaies and many 
lively polemics were exchanged between him and Pigorini. A 
la^ pari of the material found in 1900-xo has remained 
^ See Bibliography, p. 155. 
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unpublished until the present day, although this is now being 
remedied. 

Traces of archaic sanctuaries on the Capicol and at Sant* 

Omobono were discovered before the last war during import 
lane excavations by M. A. Colini. Since IP45 the available 
materia] has been increased by a series of further discoveries. 

First there was the systematic research undertaken on the Palatine 
by eminent specialists of the Italian school: they provided vitally 
important information about the protohistory of the Palatine 
and material on which faas rather than hypotheses could be 
based, With regard to certain features of the Forum and tlic 
Palatine, recent discoveries have broadened our views as well 
as posing certain problems. Methodical researches arc still being 
carried out, along scrupulously scientific lines in various sectors 
of archaic Rome. We shall sum up the results obtained, there/ 
fore, while reserving the right to make any additions or 
alterations which may be neccssiuted by future discoveries. 

THE BIRTH OF ROME AND EARLY DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SECOND HALF OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

As a result ofBoni's work at the beginning of the century and 

S. M. Puglisi*s recent excavations, wc new know of two very 

early dwelling sites situated next to one another on the two 

ridges of the Palatine, the Palatium and the Cermalus. Boni*s i 

excavations under die iomus FUoiorum revealed in the lowest 

archaeological layer a complete series ofposc/holes together with 

pottery characcerisuc of the Early Iron Age, and watde and 

daub. It is now clear that these arc remains of prehistoric huts 

built on clay foundations. The latte: had disappeared, but 

enough was left of the post/holes and the daub, which from 

Neolithic times was used to cover the walls of the huts made of 

thatch and branches, to prove the existence of Romulean^ 

period dwellings at about the middle of the eighth century B.c. 
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Latin pottery, found in large quamkics on various sites in 
the Alban Kills and other parts of Latium. developed along 
lines parallel to chose taken by Villanovan pottery as a whole; 
the only differences arc simpler decoration, the frequency of 





certain rather heavy and provincial vase/forms and of a charac' 

(eristic cinerary urn, (he hut urn. of which mote will be said. 

The hut um, however, can also be found in the Villanovan FU s 

culture of Etruria, in cities such as Caere, Veii and Bisenzio. 

The oldest Latin culture thus appears to have been merely a 
regional variation, belated in tnany cases, of the two cultural 
phases in Etruria, known today as Villanovan 1 and advanced 
Villanovan, coveting in the aggregate the years between 800 
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and TOO B.C. The oldest maierial found in Rome, and in parii-- 
cuUr the potceiy discovered among the hui foundacions of the 
Paladum and under the domus Flavhrum, correspond with the 
material from the second phase in the Alban hills. Chrono^ 
logically, then, the earliest objects discovered by Boni belong 
to the same period as lace Villanovan material, i.c. about the 
middle of the eighth century b.c. 

In 1907, D. Vaglieri discovered a series of channels dug into 
the tufa near the temple of Cybcic. He himself misundcncood 
their function; they were in fact intended to carry away water 
from a sector of one of the protohistoric villages. It was in this 
part of the Cermalus that the asa oxtu^rium Romuli, a rustic hut, 
was piously preserved until the end of Roman antiquity. Trial 
excavations were undertaken in the same area in 1948, and the 
results of these were published in 195 s. They revealed three hut 
bases, with much ceramic material, on the platform of tufa 
which forms the top of the hill at this point; the pottery was 
very similar to that found by Boni when excavating the 
Palatjum. These foundations, here dug into the tufa on account 
of local geological conditions, are well preserved and give a 
clear picture of the general plan of the huts on the site. The 
depth of the foundations varies, but it always allows a large 
enough sill to protect the inside of the hut from Rooding. Near 
this sill are holes in which, no doubt, stood the posts bearing 
the walls. 

One set of foundations has been preserved in iu entirety and 
is of extreme interest; despite the very slight mutilations caused 
in the classical period, it is still possible to make out its details 
and characiecisucs. As with the ocher foundations, its plan is 
rectangular with gently rounded corners. A fairly large struc.^ 
Plaid 15, t 6 ture, measuring Z} foet 5 inches by ii feet 9 inches, it is dug 
deep into the tufa, as can be seen from the sill suttounding it. 
On it was built a partly sunken dwelling, its floor being rather 
more than i foot 3 inches below the surrounding ground. 
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Along the pcrimetral line are six main holes for the wooden 
posts which formed the solid framework for the walls. The 
diameter of these holes, i foot 3I inches at ground^lcvel, 
decreases cowards the bottom, and they ace i foot 5f inches 
deep. Presumably the poses were held fast in the holes by means 
of stones and woodcji wedges. 

There is also a central hole with two others close by, at che 
point where the entrance is presumed to be; its function is 
explained by the funerary urns in hue form which have been 
found in la^e numbers in the Alban hills, in Rome itself and 
in many cities of Latium and southern Etruria. These urns are 
in the form of dwellings and represent an early but very precise 
funerary symbolism. They ace made of clay, and che stcuctural 
details of some of them have interested scholars for a long time; 
until very recently they were the only source of information 
regarding ancient Latin huts. Thanks to che discoveries on the 
Carnal us, however, these miniature huts can now be compared 
with ground plans of the real thing, and this has proved 
exceedingly instructive. 

The central hole appears for the Hrst dme in the series of hut 
foundations scattered over Italy and originating in the Villano^ 
van culture. There is nothing comparable in the hut foundations 
round Bologna, which are nevertheless sometimes as much as 
26 feet in diameter. This peculiarity of the Palatine foundations 
accounts for the gabled roofs often found on hut urns. This 
type of roof seems to have been formed of a central ridge/piece ^ 
from which side/beams branch out. The ridge^piecc would 
have been a small eolumtn shorter than the hut itself; this 
could not have rested vertically on the walls, which offered coo 
little resistance. A cenical prop was needed to support both the 
(olumen and the roof in general. Its existence is confirmed by 
che central hole found in the hut foundations on the Palatine. 

The enicance to che hut is clearly marked: on one of the 
short sides the external sill is lower for 3 feet 5} inches and 
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h stepped in tiers. This was the emrance, which was dmirv 
guished by curious details that can be explained architecturally. 
On both sides in the interior of the hut were two holes. 
7i inches in diameter and ilf inches in depth. These mark 
the position of the posts used as doer/jambs; the door itself was 
probably made of some primitive material covered with 
branches and the groove runnii^ from jamb to jamb may be 
taken to indicate iu position. Corresponding with these 
door'post holes there arc outside the hut two other holes 
of similar dimensions: inches in diameter, pj inches in 

depth. These indicate the presence of a small porch in from of 
the entrance, or an extension of the roof at this point. In 
general, the roofc of the hut urns extended well beyond the 
uprights of the walls; sometimes the extension is very prey 
nounced. But it is not particularly accentuated in from of the 
entrance opening. Its function is to protect the walls from water 
running down from the roof. An urn from Campo Fattore, 
now in the Pigorini Prehistoric Museum, Rome, is constructed 
in a special way that recalls the Palatine huts. Outside, on 
either side of the door, two double supports, made of la^e 
tcee/trunks, bear the weight of the edge of the roof. In other 
hut urns the ribs, incorporated into the walls themselves, frame 
the entrance to the dwelling: this is the case with the Urn of 
Taiquinia, which is also in the Pigorini Prehistoric Museum 
(numbered in the catalogue as Z$. 6 B 9 )- 
Another curious structural analogy must be mentioned. On 
the north/wcsi side of the Palatine hue a gap in the outside sill 
marks the position of a lateral opening 2 feet 3 1 inches broad 
—a feature also found in certain urns from Latium. In exactly 
the same way an urn from Castel Gandolfo, now in the 
Pigorini Prehistoric Museum in Rome, and another from 
Taiquinia, in the murucipal museum, have lateral openings 
with chric bases on a level with the base of the door. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the most advanced dwellings of Latium 
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in the Early Iron Age had a side window; if jc was seldom 
represented in the hue urns^ this was because of the need to 
simplify when modelling a clay vessel. Whenever it appears, 
the side window is (he only one in the building and in exactly 
(he same position as in the Palatine example. Its function was 
CO give light to che back of che hu(; it may also have served as 
a handy chute for che ejection of domestic refuse. Two furrows 
in the (ufa of (he Palatine do, in fact, lead down to che outside 
of che hut and eventually to a drainage channel. 
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These few examples show the amount of information about 
the dwellings of the Eaily Iron Age to be extracted from the new 
discoveries and the extent to which they conespond, even in 
detail, with the architecture of the hut urns. From this inlbrma^ 
lion it was possible to reconstruct a faithful, if small''5cale, 
Pil 6 model of the primitive hut, clearly showing the actual frames 

Plam 17 , xs work of the structure. Now in the Antiquaiium of the Palatine, 
it gives some idea of the degree of precision reached by archae/ 
ological analysis. The position of chc posts or supports {J^rue) 
was determined by reference to the position of (he perimcttal 
holes. The ends of these supports were bridged by horizontal 
beams (mutuli) which strengthened them and also acted as 
supports for che transverse elements of the roofing (miberii). 
The latter rested on chc ridge-pole or (olutnen, whose central 
post took the weight. The ends of the (elumen rested on che 
capreoli, which in their turn rested on the forked ends of rhe 
outside supporting posts. The details of the roof arc taken from 
the information provided by hut urns. The upper ends of the 
eentherii, which joined in che form of a cross at the highest point 
of the roof, were protected by a clay covering in che form of a 
figurative model, often representing birds. Horizontal beams or 
lempla rested on the mtherii at different levels. This basic roof' 
struaute, like the walls, was covered with branches and thatch 
laid over a coaling of dried clay. Fragments of this coating 
bearing the marks of the branches which pressed on it were 
found during excavation. These are the primitive walls refmd 
to by Ovid: ‘paries lento vimine textuj' (Fasti, VI, I6i). 

By means of excavation ic has been possible to teach the 
oldest archaeological layer which would correspond with che 
period when the hut was actually in use. The layer is 8 inches 
deep and comprises many fragments of pottery belonging to 
the Early Iron Age. Details of chc domestic life led in the hut 
were gleaned from remains of a hearth, in which there were 
ash and charcoal, in the middle of the dwelling, not far from the 
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hole for the central pose. Remains of an earthenware furnace 
characteristic of the period were also found, aa well as many 
fragments of household utensils blackened by the Hreor bearing 
traces of black smokC'^marks. Pieces of charred animal bones 
represented the remaim of meals taken in the hut. It is hard to 
leU how long the Palatine dwelling was used, although, judging 
by the small depth of the bwer stratum, it seems likely that it 
was limited to two or three generations. 

As already mentioned, few excavations have yielded so much 
and such precise information about archaic Rome. We have 
concentrated on the earliest way of life illustrated by the Palatine 
hut, that which belongs to the second half of the eighth century. 

But life did, of course, continue on the site, and by means of 
the superimposed sirau, it is possible to follow the cultural 
progress step by step. The period corresponding with the 
seventh century will be dealt with later on. 

But first we must consider what happened in the earliest, dr 
Romulean, period in other pans of the Roman site. In theory it 
should be possible, by means of excavation, to distinguish ali 
the different forms of settlements either by unearthing the 
dwellings themselves or by identifying the cemeteries belonging 
to them. But the earth disturbances of nearly three thousand 
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years ind the presence of the modern city put i total survey out 
of the question. The most that can be hoped for is a certain 
amount of fragmentary evidence, which increases only very 
gradually. 

The systematic excavations that have been going on for some 
Hfiy years have revealed a fairly extensive cemetery in the 
Forum; a large number of its graves dace back to the Early Iron 
Age and are contemporary with the Palatine hut. South-east 
PIvQ 20 , 33 * 2 ? of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, in the narrow area 
not damaged by lacet buildings, Boni unearthed about forty 
graves; cheir plan was mosc carefully noted and the material 
scrupulously collected. Finally, the graves were reconstructed 
Plan 26, 37,41 in the Andquarium of the Forum where it is now possible to 
study (hem in comfort. The graves are of rwo types: for crema¬ 
tion and for inhumation. The former were pits, at the bottom 
7, 8. le of which was placed the folium wliich was closed with a lid. 
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The dolium contained the cinerary vaae, often a hut urn» and 

jevera! small vodve jars. The inhumation graves, twenty/ Plu«s li. 29. 3a, 

seven in number, were^we in which ihe body was often a*. Jfi. 37 . 5 * 

stretched out in an oak coffin. With one exception, these graves 9 

contained no hut ums. but the rest of their material resembled 

that of the cremation graves—biconical urns, goblets with 

reticulated ornamentation, rwo/handled cups and bossed anv 

phorae. In several cases the/>;ri7/graves cut into and (ink up PUtaa4-ae 

with the pit/gravcs. 

Any historical interpretation of the sepoUrtto is bound to 
depend to a large extent on the precise dating of the various 
graves; this is a difficult problem, but scholars are attempting 
to solve it by devoting close attention to the votive objects 
discovered. We have room here for only a broad outline of the 
results obtained: ^ recent valuable book^ has analysed the 
material grave by grave. The oldest graves, both pit/ and/erre/, 
date back to the Early Iron Age and extend into the second half 
of the eighth century. They are thus contemporary with the 
Palatine hut. Everything points to the fact that the occupants 
of the huts on the Cermalus and Palatium buried their dead in 
this part of the Forum valley, which was only about 350 feet 
away from their dwelling/places. The Velia, a low hill, gave 
easy access from the Palatine village to the s^poUrtto, which 
must, therefore, be assumed to be the burial place of the first 
occupants of the Palatine huts. 

However, the oldest Forum grave, discovered during recent 
excavations, was at some distance from the stpoUrtXo^ near the 
Arch of Augustus. This was a cremation grave;^ the material 
found indicates that it is slightly older chan the oldest graves 
found by Boni, and up to the present it remains an isolated 
example. Probably this separate grave was made at a time 

* See Bibliography, p. 157 (Cjasud, E.). 

* See the amele by S. M ^gUu io ii Ilalisna, VTU, 

Pan 4. XP 5 I-J 2 , pp. 45 sqq. 
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before there was any organized village on the Palatine. When 
(he village emerged» however, it created the cemetery cxca^ 
vated by Boni, whose chronological phases run parallel with 
its own. 

Bui in March I9$4 an archaic cremation grave was dis^ 
covered which daces from approximately the middle of the 
eighth century s.c. It is situated on the Palatine^ behind the 
house ofLivia, about half-way between the two huc^groups on 
the Cermalus and Palaiium.' In it were found a iohum with a 
lid. a small clay stove, pIU in a smooth imfasto and another 
oils covered with plastic decoration in reticulated form, and a 
curved bronze fibula, all of which can be placed in the middle 
of the eighth centuryj the tomb is, therefore, contemporary with 
the Paladne dwellings. This is surprising, because from the 
outset the religious custom in Rome, as in the rest of Laiium, 
was to bury the dead in a common burial-place at some 
distance from the dwelling-places of living people. The only 
people buried near the huts were children or babies, who were 
someiimes placed in earthenware jars under the roof-extension: 
a child^s grave from the end of the sixth century was discovered 

* See (h< amcle by C. CtfCttonl, Tombs ateaica a eteo 322 ione, scopem 
su] Peluiiw’ in B^}euiif 6 10^4-$^, pp. 261 
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in 1950 on the Palatine beneath the sula regia of the palace of 
the Flavians (see A»tiehltd, II, 1950, p. x. 599 ). But the crema^ 
tion grave of the house of Livia did not contain a child, and 
one can only resort to hypothetical explanations. As far as our 
present documentation goes, it appears to be an exccpuoual 
occuncnce: at the time of the first occupation of the Cermalus 
and Palatium, it was possible to bury a corpse in a still isolated 
spot at some disunce from the dwellings themselves. 

On the other hand, there are two funerary groups whose 
oldest pans also date back to the second half of the eighth 
century, namely, the Esquilinc and Quirinal cemeteries, which 4 

were first excavated in 1870. Although an inventory was rnade 
of the contents, the relevant research was, even for the period, 
unsystematic, and it is not now always easy to interpret. A 
fairly extensive cemetery was fburtd on the Oppius, one of the 
spurs of the Esquiline. Most of the graves were for inhuman 
tion, as can be seen from their contents. But four cremation 
graves were also found, with a hut urn and three ossuaries 
bearing uaces of burning. The part of this cemetery richest 
in remains, which was found in the region of the Via G. Lanza 
and the Via MeruUna, dates only from the late seventh century, 
but the oldest cremation graves and some of the fossa^pivti 
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date back to the Early Iron Age and can be assigned co the last 
decades of the eighth century. No dwelUngs have been found 
on the Esquiline, although (here is reason to dunk that dwells 
ings existed on it (lom the Early Iron Age, very shortly after the 
beginning of the Palatine village. 
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Finally, five inhumatioos. discovered in the last century on the 
Quiiinal, near Santa Susanna, dace Crom the same period. 

Although they are few in number, they lead to the inference 
that there were contemporary dwellings on the Quiiinal hill. 

This is what archaeology tells us about the period which 
was occupied, according to traditional Roman history, by 
Romulus’s re^n and the beginning of that of Numa Pompilios. 

The interpretation of this evidence wliich has now been at the 
scholars* disposal for some time has caused complex discussions 
chat are not yet resolved. The existence of two dilfcrcnc funerary Pla«« J 55 

jjijj_cremation predominating in the earliest phase of the 

stpokreto of the Forum, and inhumation, wltich soon predomi^ I>btcs aS-ja, J4 

nated in the graves in the Esquiline cemetery and is tlie only 9 

rite evidenced in the Quirinal graves—seemed to point to a 

conf rmaiion of the two peoples of the traditional story who 

shared the Roman site fiom Romulus’s times. It also led to the 

theory that Latin ttibes who burned their dead, built a certain 

number of dwellings on the ridges of the Palatine and also, no 

doubt, before their final departure, on the Esquiline; but at 

about the same lime Sabine tribes, on whom the annals laid 

significant stress, entered the site from the north, having taken 

the salt/rouce. Reaching the spur of the Quirinal, they settled 

on it and on the Capitol, and were thus separated from the 

Latin settlements by the marshy valley of the Forum- They therr 

spread on to the Esquiline, which would account for the rapid 

predominance of the rite of budal in the large cemetery on 

the Oppius. 

Excellent scholars, such as Signor S. M. Puglisi, tend nowa^ 
days to adduce less exclusively ethnic reasons for the duality of 
funerary rites attested by archaeological finds than heretofore. 

On the cue side Latium bordered on a region where the 
Villanovan culture was developing (i.e. southern maritime 
Etruria); on the other side it bordered on a region chataaenzed 
by its Subappeninc culture (i.c. the Osco^Umbrian area). 
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These two factors could account for the anival in Rome of 
different cultural influences and the coexistence there of the 
rite of inhumadon (coming from the Osco'Umbrian area) and 
the rite of cremation (coining from southern Eiruria). 

This disposes of the tradidonal hypothesis according to which 
peoples of different origins were living on the site of Rome from 
iu very beginnings. Cultural influences from different areas 
would suffice to explain the existence side by side of inhumadon 
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and cremadon in th€ oldttC Roman tombs- It is true that the 
meagre and fragmeoury information provided by archaeology is 
not sufficient to reconstruct a precise and detailed history of this 
first phase of Roman life. However, there seems to be enough 
agreement between the epic classical accounts and the informa' 
tion provided by archaeological excavations to support, in 
general, the idea of the presence of two different peoples, Latin 
and Sabine, in early Rome- The presence of diferent cultures 
on the different hills seems to be proved by the persistence in 
the historical period of ancient religious ceremonies which point 
to a stage when the population was made up of isolated bill 
settlements. The ritual race of the Luperci round the Palatine 
on February 15 represented a magic rite for the defence of the 
oldest Roman scidcmcnt. Recently, attempts have been made 
to pin'poini specific religious survivals recalling a Sabine settle/ 
ment on the colUs in the north of Rome which existed 
alongside a Latin people in the monte! beyond the Forum. 
Such survivals were few, and it is often difficult to classify them 
owii^ to out doubts about the original character, Italic or 
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Laun> of this or that cult or divinity. Taken in conjunction 
with the dedication of the Palatine to the god Pales, the 
dedication of the Quirinal to Quirinus, god of the assembly 
{({writts), seems significani. There is too much support, from 
varying sources, for the traditional viesv unanimously accepted 
by the Ancients, for it to be wholly discounted. 

The cultural level of Rome in the eighth century can only 
be deduced by examining the contents of the dwellings and 
cemeteries. This material is of a good standard, similar in every 
way to what has been found in the cemeteries in the Alban 
hills, but often better Jinished. The contents of the oldest graves 
on the Forum and Es^uiline indicate that d^e Hrst Roman 
dwellings had attained a certain wealth, however relative. There 
fiit S, 13 are, for instance, numerous bronze objeas. fibulae In particular. 

It seems, therefore, that the Rome of the eighth century could 
well stand comparison with the many Iton Age setdemems 
scattered ova the plain of Lacium. 
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Rome from about joo to the 
Be^innin^ of the Fifth Century B.C. 

B y STUpyiNC the irchacdogical discoveries in chc 
different pam of archaic Rome along strictly topograph' 
ical lines* it is possible co make out a slow but continuous 
progression in f^maii culture from about 700 to s$o B.C. This 
time'division il justifiable* for after the first part of the sixth 
century the life of Rome takes on a different appearance 
and the collection of more or less united villages gives place to 
a prosperous town worthy of the name. But until ibis time the 
progress of Roman culture was far less rapid than the traditional 
story would have us believe. 



As regards the first half of the seventh century, the localiza/ 
tion of remains found indicates chat the settlements were not 
very extensive. Although the Latin letdements continued an 
active existence, as can be seen from the archaeological layer 
corresponding with the period to which Italian prehistorians 
have given the name of'the Second Iron Age', it is surptising to 
find chat there were fewer graves in the sepoUreto of the Forum. 
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Phui }S. 4> Not until the second half of the seventh century did burial/ 
places increase again, though at that stage the dead were buried 
inside iree/trunks. On the ether hand, recent important excava/ 
tioiu in a region not from the Forum, near the Arch of 
Augustus, have revealed three cremation graves for adults and 
five children's graves or funrutiiaria.^ 

Chronologically, die adult graves come midway between 
the two main series of fcpolerete graves and date from about the 
middle of the seventh century, filling/in a curious gap in the 
use of chc Forum valley for funerary purposes. But the question 
of the settlements to which these new graves belonged remains 
open, for their culture, as illustrated by the material found, 
seems to differ slightly from that of the sepelcreic and shows 
affinities with an archaic Villanovan culture found in a group 
of graves on the La Tolia hills. Does this indicate an influx of 
people from the Allumiere/La Tolfa region? It is impossible 
to say. Often, as can be seen, new discoveries pose mote 
problems chan they solve; of necessity the progress of knowledge 
in a muter as complex as this is slow and difflculc. 

New excavations confirm that in the seventh century the 
Forum was not only used for burial but also injiabited in 
certain parts. They have revealed traces of hut/fbundaiions with 
holes for posi/supporcs between the temple of Julius and the 
Arch of Augustus. According to £. Gjerstad these date from 
the period following the years dyo-ddo; floods destroyed the 
lowest inhabited zone shortly before B.c. At first the settle/ 
meiit was restricted to its upper portion; then, after the insralla/ 
tion of a drainage system foreshadowing the public works of 
the Etruscan kings, the whole of the zone was again occupied 
by huts from roughly 62$ to 575 fix. The drainage system 
allowed (he settlement to extend as far as the lowest part of the 
Forum valley, as can be seen from the remains of hues of this 

^ S« 5. M. Puglisi, 'Sepolch di indnoad nella valle del Foro romino’ in 
B^Urtline it IX. Pf. soo sqq. 
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p«riod found during excavations on the site of che E^uus 
Domitmi in about 575 C.C.. (be age of huu came to an end, 
and soon rapid developments in all fields were to give a 
decisive impetus to the emergence of Rome proper. 

During the seventh century the Esquilinc cemetery con/ 
linued to be used and even, it seems, to increase in size, so far 
as wc can judge from the evidence of early excavations. The 
contents of the graves increase along parallel lines with that of 
th< stpoUreto graves. First, there arc painted urns with gcometri/ 
csl decoration, then Faliscan objects and the first appearance 
of the hucchtro^ In the second half of the seventh ccncuiy, late 
ptoto/Corinihian urns appeared; they form pare of the contents 
of a chamber/tomb which was probably used many timci. 

Outside these areas, finds datir^ back to the first half of the 
seventh century are sporadic, and insufficient for any firm 
conclusions. In the second half of the century the position 
changes. Traces of sanctuaries appear in the northern part of 
Rome, although there ate no surviving architectural remains of 
the temples themselves. Their presence can, however, be in/ 
ferred from the fauiiset or votive stores, originally situated 
alongside the sacred buildings themselves, whose contents have 
been found. A very productive fauifta has been located at the 
northern extremity of the Quirinal, not fai from the spot where 
the/wtf/graves of the eighth century were found. The material 
seems 10 extend ever the whole of the seventh century and the 
beginning of the next. There are several hucchtro vases dating 
from the period 650-580, as well as painted Inlo/Corinthian 
vases. Anothec fivtssa was discovered last century in front of 
the Palace of the Quirinal, but little is known about it. It is 
now almost impossible to date it. 

The discoveries made on the Capitol are also important for 
this period. A pit surrounded by blocks of a tufa called esppeU 
latdff was found between the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
and the church of Sanw Maria dell’ AracoeH. Both its huabtn 
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vases and chose imitaiii^ the Corinthian style belong to about 
600. The sanctuary indicated by this faulssa must, therefore, 
have been older than the Etruscan temple of the Tarquins, and 
its disappearance was perhaps due to the work necessiuted by 
the Etruscans' vast building projects. Shonly before the last 
war, remains of two temples, architectonic debris and many 
fragments of different vases were found at the foot of the 
Capitol, at the end of the small plain of the Forum Boarium, 
close by the church of Sant’Omobono. The pottery objects 
include embossed or undccoratcd bueebtro ware, painted vases on 
Corinthian models and many Attic vases. Their dates range 
from the beginning to the end of the sixth century. It would 
seem, therefore, that the temples of Sani'Omobono were in use 
from about 600 to near the end of the Etruscan period. 

In addition, various isolated, sporadic finds have revealed a 
body of material, mostly pottery, from different parts of the 
Forum and Palatine. As far as the first half of the seventh 
century is concerned, the number of objects of Faliscan origin 
or inspiration is striking. The material for the second half of the 
seventh century and the beginning of the sixth is considerably 
greater. Etruscan work is represented by a large number of 
hucchero vases in different forms, above all oinochoei, chalices and 
)mthiroi. In various places fragments of painted Italo^Corin/ 
thian fragments have been found. Finally, Greek importations 
are evidenced by the presence of Ionic and Attic vases, the 
former dating from the end of the seventh, the latter from the 
first half of the sixth century. 

What conclusions can be legitimately drawn from this neces/ 
sarily fragmentary and incomplete evidence which, nevertheless, 
in the aggregate, constitutes an impressive body of i Let us 
make a distinction between the topographical and cultural 
fields. Until about the middle of the seventh century there 
seems to have been little modification of the villages which had 
developed earlier; on the other hand, it is now realized that 
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from about ^70 the Forum, which had until then been used 
only as a burial giound, came to be used for dwellings, for a 
hut village, in &c(. Then, from 650, both sacred and secular 
life developed considerably on the northern hills, the Quitinal, 
Viminal and Capitol, and also in the region of the Forum 
Boatium, bordering the Tiber. A yearly religious ceremony 
celebrated in the classical period in Rome and mentioned in 
many texts* the feast of the Septimontim, looked back, in fact, 
to a very early Roman federation wliidi included only the 
villages that were by tradition Latin. On December 11 an 
archaic type of ceremony was celebrated by the peoples of the 
seven Latin hills: the three eminences of the Palatine, Ccrmalus, 
Palatium and Velia; the three eminences of the Esquilinc, 
Fagutal, Cispius and Oppius; and, lastly, Caclius (some texts 
add Subura, which was situated between Oppius and Cispius). 
They offered up seven separate sacrifices, recalling an ancient 
union between the different montei. The Quirinal, Viminal and 
Capitol in the nonh and the Aventinc in the south were 
excluded from this first federation. So also were the valleys of 
the Forum and Onus Meximus, 

It is difficult to give a precise date to the time when this 
federation was first formed. The absence of the Forum, which 
was inhabited from 670 to 660, suggests that it occurred 
very early, probably in the first quarter of the seventh century, 
Apart fiom archaeological evidence, the most conclusive 
proof of different stages of topographical development in 
Rome is provided by certain very ancient rites in the Roman 
religion. 

By studying the archaeological evidence it is possible to reach 
a fairly exact idea of the level of culture reached by the city in 
the period under consideration. Until about 650 B.C. Rome 
presents the appearance of a small Latin town, very different 
from the wealthy towns of Etruria or Praeneste, but not com> 
plctely self-contained. Like most of its neighbours in Latium it 
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maintained constant commercial relations with the Falerians 
and Faliscan territory, a$ can be seen from the large quandry 
ofFaliscan or Faliican/inspired pottery found on its site. It was 
a town of merchants and workmen as well as of small farmers 
and stock/breedeis. 

In the next century Rome continued to grow and develop 
Pkta4i-s her intercourse with the countries north of the Tiber, the 
Faliscan area and southern Etruria. We have already remarked 
on the presence of many vases Imported from the neighbouring 
lucumony of Caere. The Ettuscan buethtn style reveals that the 
links between Rome and Etruscan territory were already close. 
But Rome was still a long way from the wealth and power of 
her Eauscan neighbours, such as Veii and Caere. The hut age 
continued unul about 575, and shortly afterwards this long 
period of slow progression came to an end. Thus the conquests 
and foreign expansion attributed by classical historians to 
Rome in the seventh century are anachronisms; the inhabitants 
of the seven hills were certainly not in a position 10 destroy 
Alba or to found on the mouth of the Tiber a port which is, 
in any case, several centuries later in dace. But now Rome*s 
slow evolution was suddenly to speed up. The city leapt in one 
bound to greatness and prosperity. 

ETRUSCAK ROME: 

FROM ABOUT TO ABOUT 475 B.C. 

This period is well documented by archaeological evidence. 
It is provided not by the cemeteries which have by now 
practically disappeared, but by numerous objects of different 
P/j. 1$ kinds, found mainly on the Forum and Falaune and including 

for the Hrst time important traces of monuments, drains, walls 
and temples. L4rge quantities of Attic pottery with black/ 
figure decoration have been found in Sanc'Omobono and on 
the Forum and Palatine; the fragments are often of a very high 
quality and dace from 550 to 500 B.C. This type of painted vase 
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is followed in the first quarter of the fifth century by many 
fr^ments of Attic cups with red^figure decoration, Then, in 
about 480, the imporution of Greek pottery to Rome seems 
almost to have ceased. 

Beautiful polychrome terracottas, similar to original objects 
from other cities in Lacium and Etruria, appear in various 
places, on the Capitol, the Palatine, the Esquiline, the Forum 
Rominum and the Forum Boaiium, The terracottas in ques*' fiit. i6,17 
tion are antefixes or fragments of friezes, proving the existence, Plates 46.4?, 
on all the sites where they have been found, of richly decorated so. $t 

sacred buildings. According to uadition, it was Tarquin who 
completed the vast temple on the Capitol dedicated to Jupiter, 

Juno and Minerva. He devised a tripartite plan as appropriate 
to three divinities: Jupiter occupied the centcal cells, Juno and 
Minerva the two side cellse. The sanctuary thus had the 
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appcatancc of an Ettoscan lemplc, as in Vitruvius’s detailed 
desCTiption (IV, 6i); similar temples can be seen in many 
Etruscan cities. Only the base was of stone, the superstructure 
being of wood and the decoration and facings of icrtacotta. 
Now important traces of a powerful sub^foundation have been 
found on the Capitol, abng with fragments of amefixes dating 
from the end of the sixth century. These ate without any doubt 
the remains of the famous Capitoline temple. Other vestiges of 
the building work of the Tarquins still exist. There are, for 
insunce, the remains of the Cl^ea Maximi, which drained 
the marshy land of the Forum. Of the walls built round Rome 
F(g. i 8 at diffecenc periods there remain a certain number of sections, 

about which there has been much scholarly dis^reement: it is 
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noi easy lo assign a definite date to these archaic walls, since the 

same ryp« of construction often persisted for centuries. In my 

opinion, however, only one conclusion can be drawn from the Pl«e n 

^ound/plans of proiectivc walls builr according to the cech^ 

nique of the opera quadrate, in which blocks of stone in the shape 

of parallelepipeds were juxtaposed and superimposed on one 

another without any moiur. The walls made oieapellaecio, a sort 

of grey tufa, date back to d« Etruscan kings and represent the F/jj, 

work attributed, by tradition, to King Servius. The wall 

in groita oscura, a yellowish tufa quarried near Vcii, xs much 

later; it dates from after the capture of Rome by the Gauls 

in 3po and represents a defence ccacdon by tlic city, which 

had not yet recovered from the terrors of the barbarian 

invasion. 

Thus Rome was a large city surcounded by a protective wall 
more than six miles long; the stranger entering the Tarquins' 
city would see a powerful line of fbrtificadons and the rather 
massive, multi>colouted bulk of the many sanctuaries on the 
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hills. So far. archaeology supports the traditional sioryj the 
historian can, therefore, devote his attention to clarifying impor/ 
cant questions of chronology and culture. 

According to tradition, it will be remembered, Rome fell 
into the hands of the Etruscan kings 138 years after its founda/ 
cion by Romulus; in 616, according to Varro’s calculations. 
Etruscan domination lasted a little more chan a hundred years 
and ended in 509 with the expulsion of the luted tyrant. In 
fact, as we have seen, though Etruscan influence was of very 
early date, the actual presence of Etruscans and the transforma/ 
tion of Rome into a ht^c city comparable with the lucu monies 
of southern Tuscany, dates back only to about 550. The Tuscan 
annexation of the town on the banks of the Tiber must, 
therefore, be postdated by half a century. In my opinion, 
archaeology does not wanant an earlier date and, inversely, a 
chronology which places the beginning of the Tyrrhenian 
monarchy at the end of the sixth century does not seem to me 
to be acceptable, When did the Etruscans finally leave Rome? 
Accotding to the same basic chronology, it could only have 
been in about 450 B.C., more than fifty years after the traditional 
date. This also seems hard to believe. First of ail, the later the 
period, the more chance there is of the cradidonal dates being 
correct. Nor does archaeology seem to support this view. It is 
true that Attic pottery continued to be imported during the first 
quarter of the fifth century, and the frt^ments of high-quality 
vessels with red-figure decoration date Eom the years between 
^00 and 480. But imported Attic pottery became extremely 
rate in the following period, a sure sign of impoverishment and 
a lower economic level. The architectonic terracottas also dis¬ 
appeared. It is clear that this very obvious change marks the 
departure of the Etruscans and the return of Rome to the status 
of a Latin city, abandoned by its powerful invaders and beset 
by all kinds of difficulties. 

The period from $09 to about 475 remains doubtful. Even 
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the tradiuonal account is rather confused and seems to be 
intended mainly a a sop to Roman pride. In outline it states 
that Tarquinius Superbos left with his two sons for Caere after 
his people had rebelled against him. Seeking revenge, he raised 
two armies, one at Vcii, the other at Tarquinia, and marched 
on Rome. But the Roman army, led by the two consuls Junius 
Brutus and P. Valerius (Tarquinius Collatinus, Brutus's onc^ 
time colleague had been exiled in accordance with the decree 
of banishment gainst the whole of the Tarquin family), 
scattered the Btruscans. The Taiquins then took refuge with 
Porsenna in the great city of Clusium. Porsenna. taking their 
pan. marched on Rome at the head of a large army. He took 
possession ofthe Janiculum and was making ready to penetrate 
into Rome itself by means of a wooden bridge when he was 
halted by the heroism of Horaiius Codes. C. Mucius Scaevola 
attempted to kill the Etruscan king, was stopped by his guards, 
and CO show his scorn of pain, placed his right hand in the 
flames- Porsenna, moved by this show of courage, agreed to 
conclude a peace treaty with Rome. 

He then led his expeditionary force against the Latin town 
of Aricia to whose aid came the surroundii^ Latin peoples 
and the Creeks of Cumae. The soldiers of Aricia were dis^ 
persed, but those of Cumae surrounded the Tuscan army and 
decimated it. So ended Porsenna's expedition. 

But in another version he does not teucat peaceably from 
before the walls of Rome. The assault is made and the town 
taken (Tacitus, Hhtorie!, HI, 7a). The impression gained from 
these accounts is that Rome, far from havii^ taken the lead in 
these dramatic events, was merely a pawn in struggles between 
greater powers. From the third decade of the f&h century B.C., 

Etruria was beset by difficulties on all sides. On land her 
links with Campania were broken by the loss of Lacium. 

On sea Cumae took the initiative and with the help of 
Syracusan ships, defeated her in 474—a defeat pregnant with 
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consequences which marked the end of her supremacy in the 
Tyrrhenian sea. Thus» underneath the padding of the tradi^ 
lional story, a framework of fact can be pcrcei's^. It was, no 
doubt, the alliance between the Latin towns—all of which 
were hostile to the Etruscan^—and the Greeks of Cumae, 
that drove them out of Rome and Latium as a whole. But 
beforehand, the Etruscan chiefs must have put up a stubborn 
resistance to their enemies. The Tarquins did not succumb to 
a mere internal revolt but to the combined forces of several 
enemies. And if Rome was, in fact, reconquered, even though 
only briefiy, by the armies of the distant iucumony of Clusium, 
it shows the imponance attached by the Tuscans to this key 
position on the Tiber. It was only lack of unity that prevented 
the various Etruscan towns from resisting the Oreek/Latin 
alliance for a longer period. 

The drama chat was to decide the future of the Etruscan 
empire and, as a consequence, of Rome was played out in the 
last years of the sixth and the first quaner of the fifth century. 
This period saw the departure of the Tarquins from Rome, 
then the temporary reconqucsi of the city by allied Etruscan 
chiefs. Archaeology docs not indicate cultural changes until 
about 475 B.c. Whatever the validity of the craditional date, 
509, it was only after the first quartet of the fifth cetuury chat 
Rome became a small Latin city once again and Tyrrhenian 
luxury and splendour disappeared for good. Other records, to 
which we shall return later, confirm this first impression. In my 
opinion there is one kind of remembered facts—religious facts 
—which stands an unusually good chance of having been 
preserved with accuracy and exactitude in the Roman memory. 
The weight of religious tradition and the temple archives allow 
almost no doubt as to the fidelity of such recollections. Partisan 
feelings and the distorting influence of the pride only 
contrived to modify the details of these accounts, not their 
substance. Now, the number and kind of cults which appeared 
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in Rome between 509 and 475 s.c. arc very revealing. The 

great temple of the CapitoUne Triad was consecrated in 509, 

that of Saturn, an ancient Italic deity, in 49fi; chat of Ceres. I’law so 

Liber and Libera in 493. Mercury, god of trade, was built a 

temple near the Porta Capena in 495 and in 484 the Dioscuri 

installed themselves in their temple on the Forum. This is an 

impressive scries of buildings. During the whole of the rest of 

the century we know of the founding of only two temples, chat 

ofDius Fidius in 4(5d, and that of Apollo in 43 h is hard to 

imagine that so many sanctuaries would have been built in this 

short period and with such costly decorations, one at least 

executed under the diwetion of great Greek artists, at a time 

when Rome had just been abandoned and was entering on a 

period of difficulty and austerity. 

The character of the newly instituted cults is no less signU 
ficam. The triads of]upitcr, Juno and Minerva on the one hand 
and Ceres, Liber and Libera on the other have a Tyrrhenian 
appearance, while the god Saturn was of Italic origin. The cult 
of the Dioscuri came from the Eirusco^Latin town of Tuscu> 
lum. Lastly the temples of the agrarian divinities and of 
Mercury, situated close to each other, were patronized by d« 
plebs, who looked to these gods for protection and guidance. 

Irt fact, the sanctuary of Ceres, Liber and Libera on the 
Aventine became the religious centre of the plebeian commu^ 
nity. AU these important facts become explicable, it seems to 
me, if the Etruscan leaders had not yet left Rome and were 
continuing to support the plebs against the landed proprietors 
of Latin slock. The latter reacted violently as soon as the 
Etruscans left, in about 475. This view also renders explicable 
a curious aspect of classical Romcj of the consuls at the begin/ 
ning of the Republic, a certain number, among whom were 
Spurius Cassius and Junius Brutus, came from plebeian 
families. If at the beginning of the consular magistrature the 
Etruscans were still present, as 1 believe, they could have 
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allowed the plebs co elect some of their most outstanding 
reproentativea into office. 

In fact, Rome's history during the first quarter of the fifth 
century seems in every way similar to that of Latium as a whole 
and Etruria. Here again archaeology provides us with reliable 
data. Despite the in^equacy of the excavations undertaken in 
many Latin towns and the fact that some of them woe carried 
out some time ago we possess, for this period, important frag/ 
p]a(B 4S. 4^. s i ments of cult>'sutucs, many architectonic terracouas from Lanu/ 
vium, Satxicum near Anti urn, and Civita Casccllana. Thus 
the Latin and Faliscan towns also went through a period of 
great activity in religious building at the beginning of the fifth 
century, just as Rome did; as at Rome, the character of the 
decoration of the Latin sanctuaries is typically Etruscan, or 
sometimes, as at Satiicum, Etrusco^Greek, It is hard to 
imagine that this architectural and religious boom, which 
stopped soon after in both the Latin dues and Rome, could 
have followed the Etruscans' departure. It is much more likely 
that it preceded it. 

The conclusion suggested by all this seems clear. The cvolu^ 
don of a political system, in the sense of the Republic, at Rome 
must have begun towards the end of the sixth century and, as 
aforesaid, the change from a royalty of a sacred character to a 
regime in which power was exercised, coUegially or not, by 
magistrates nominated for varying periods was a phenomenon 
common to numerous Latin, Etruscan and Osco^Umbrian 
dues, far from being peculiar to Rome. Here and there the rex 
was replaced by a simple, supreme magistrate or a pair of 
magistrates in the form of praetors or consuls. There is therefore 
no reason to doubt chat such a uansformadon did in faa cake 
place in Rome at the end of the sixth century; the consuls had, 
moreover, a power which Livy calls the re^ium imperium. On 
the other hand, the final departure of the Etruscans did not ake 
place until about thirry years later. Thus the Ancients, and after 
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them ihc Moderm, fused cogciher invo separate sequences of 
events which» as I have cried to show elsewhere,^ look place at 
differem timesr the beginnings of a regime with republican 
tendencies on the one hand and the departure of the Etruscan 
tyrants on the other. This throws a new light on a crucial 
period for Rome which the classical historians, unable to 
understand close or distant relationships between cities and 
regions of ancient Italy» wrongly simplified. 

CULTURE IN TARQUINIAN ROME 

The Tarquins were a typical Etruscan monarchy; as heads of 
state they were also chief justices, army leaders and high piiescs- 
Their absolute power was embodied in a scries of outward 
attributes which remained traditional in Rome, but were 
transfcned to the chief magistrate and the iriumphaior, who wore 
a gold crown, gold ring and sceptre. Their state apparel was the 
to£a polmata; the liciors who accompanied them bote/«cff on 
theit shoulders, as a sign of omnipotence. According to Silius 
Italicus (Punia, VIII, 484). these were first introduced by 
Vctulonia. At the end of the last century, excavations in a 
cemetery in Vetulonia revealed remains of a fsscef from which 
emerged a bipennate axe: the whole is made of iron and, like 
the comb where it was discovered (now called the Tomb of 
the Licior), dates from the seventh century B.C. Here again 
archaeology confirms the authenticity of the Utecary tradition. 

This material sign of the sovereign’s power—the rods for 
flogging and the axe as a symbol of supreme authority—con.' 
cinued in Rome after the departure of the Etruscans and the 
beginning of the Republican regime. It was then transferred to 
the consuls, who wielded supreme authority over the legions, 
though only for one year. In the same way, the triumphal 
ceremonies celebrated alter Republican Rome’s victories 
* 'Rome 6 ^ $09 i 47 $ environ avam J. C* Revw tef En/ief LtiWj Vol. 

XXXVn, I960. 
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perpciuaccd the religious rites carried out by the Etruscan kings 
after the downfall of their enemies. During this solemn proccs" 
sion, which ended with a sacrifice co Jupiter on the Capitol* 
the king* sunding on his war chariot and heading the long line 
of soldiers and prisoners* was temporarily identiRed with the 
war/god himself 

The succession of Etruscan kings was certainly not a purely 
Roman affair as described by the traditional story* and the 
ambitions of foreign towns and chieftains must have weighed 
heavily at the moment of succession to the Roman throne, The 
remaikablc Etruscan frescoes on the Francois comb at Vulci 
demonstrate this and give the Etruscan version of the events 
which led to Servius Tullius’s accession. The Emperor 
Claudius, an experienced Etruscologist, says in effect in his 
famous speech, preserved on che bronze tablet of Lyon, that in 
Euuscan Servius Tullius's name was Mastaina. One of the 
scenes decorating the Francois Tomb represents an episode 
involving Mastama fighting one of the Tatquins. The Francois 
Tomb is a truly monumental structure; its entrance corridor 
seems to take the visitor into the bowels of che earth. Originally 
an impressive collection of paintings decorated certain of its 
rooms, but as they were damaged and in danger of further 
dilapidation, they were skilfully removed from the walls in 1862 
and are now in the Torlonia Museum, Rome. According co 
experts* their daces range between the fourth and second 
centuries s.C. The tomb belonged co a rich Vulcian family, by 
the name of Satie. 

Several of the sections show mythological scenes, such as the 
sacrifice of Trojan prisoners offered up by Achilles co the 
Manes of Patroclus. But for our purposes the most interesting 
are the scenes illustrating the ancient history of Vulci. A secies 
of warriors, either naked or wearing arms and cloaks, arc 
arranged in pairs. There is a picture of one, Caile Vipinas, 
Plate 54 being freed by a man called Macstrna. Then there are four pairs 
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of fighters. The losers arc identified by their names followed 
by the names of their native city. Among them is Cneve 
Tarchunics Rumach, i.e. Gnacus Tarquin of Rome. One of 
the conquerors is called A vie Vipinas. There was thus a battle 
between Avle Vipinas, Caile Vipinas and Macstriu on the 
one hand and Cneve Tarchunics Rumach on the other, in 
which the last^jiamcd was defeated. Now, the Etruscan names 
refo to the characters frequently mentioned by Roman writers 
as forming part of Rome’s primitive history. Macstrna was 
definitely the Mastaina mentioned by Claudius, i.e. Servius 
Tullius, who reigned between the two Tarquins. Tarchunies 
Rumach is Tarquin of Rome, the king whom Mastatna 
succeeded, not by being nominated by the Romans but by 
means of a military victory over his predecessor. Avle and 
Caile Vipinas are known to us under the romanized name of 
the Vibenna brothers and they also took part in the drama of 
monarchic Rome. Here, then, is the graphic presentation of the 
succession of Servius TuIUus to Tarquin the Elder in its 
Etruscan version, in which Servius Masiama is a eoniottiere 
from Vulci who with the help of fcllow^iownsmcn fights and 
dethrones the king of Rome. 

This version is of considerable interest in many ways, First, 
in this fresco Etruscan an takes on a historical aspect. This 
tendency seems, in fact, to be characteristic of many Italic 
peoples. A similar trait can be seen both in Republican and 
imperial Rome, where art was of documentary and narrative 
inspiration. For the Roman artist the history of the city itself 
was to fulfil the same function as mythological fables and 
stories of heroes and gods had done for the Creeks. In reality, 
it is the historical bas^liefs, such as the celebrated frieze on 
Trajan’s Column, which best illustrate the specific Romari 
genius. The Vulcian painter who decorated the Fran9ois Tomb 
some sixty miles north of Rome heralded the beginning of a 
movement that was to sweep over the whole of the peninsula. 
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Secondly'—and this is of puticular importance to us in our 
attempt to analyse the traditional Roman account—these 
frescoes show clearly how much historico^egendaiy uaditions 
dealing with the distant past varied from town to town. The 
chronicles, oral at first, then written and finally immortalized 
in artistic representations, Jiacurally exalted the exploits of rhe 
local warriors and chiefs. Consequently the same episodes took 
on a very different appearance in the dilTcrcni places where they 
were remembered. In the present instance the Vulcian and 
Roman traditions differ widely and it is now impossible to 
reconstruct the true story with any exaedtude. However, since 
the subject is Rome, the Roman version is naturally more 
suspect of alteradons, made to sadsfy nadonal pride. The 
conicltitri of Vulci, who appear in the fresco with Masurna, 
really existed and fought at the end of the sixth century b.C. 
At Veil a fragment of a hechero vase from this period was 
found, bearing an inscripdon containing the name Avile 
Vipiennas, i.e. Aulus Vibenna.' Thus the throne of Rome 
was the stake for which various army leaders from different towns 
fought, and the expedidons of the Vibenna brothers, Mastarna 
and subsequendy Porsenna, resulted in the installadon in Rome 
ofpowerfuloverlords who already ruled over Vulci and Clusium 
rapeedvely. These raids stemmed partly, of course, from the 
ambition of the generals concerned; but they also show the 
interest in Rome, as a key posidon, taken by the powerful 
lucumonies of western and central Etruria. Vulci and Clusium 
reached the zenith of their power at the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the fifth century. In each case the town s relation/ 
ship with Campania played a large part in the progress of iu 
power and wealth. From Vulci the route to Campania led 
abng the sea/coast; from Clusium it was accessible through the 
valley of the Tiber. It was because Rome dominated both these 
routes that it was so greatly prized as a site. Consequently, by 
> SUiii EiTusebi, Xni, 1939. P> 41S. 
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reason both of the mioitierti ambitions and pressing strategic 
needs* the throne of the Tarquins became the objea of lively 
competition, if not desperate battles. All of which is far removed 
from the purely internal quarrels of the Roman annalists' 
patriotic accounts. 

The monarchic institutions in Rome were paralleled at the 
same time in many other Latin and Etruscan cities. But it is 
necessary, as has been stressed before, to cast our nets even wider 
and consider also what was happening in southern Italy and 
Sicily at about 500 B.c. This was a time of tyrannical rulers 
who increased the power of their cities and their cultural expan^ 
sion and who drew iheir support from new social classes, in 
opposition to the old oligarchies. A similar process was occurs 
ring m Agrigentum, Syracuse and Cunuc. Events in Etruria, 

Latium and Rome its^, indeed, bear a strong resembbnee to 
this very marked political phenomenon in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. It was. in fact, a historical process in which a large 
part of Italy was concerned and which introduced the cultural 
Koini whi^ has already been mentioned. The centre of Italy 
was profoundly influenced by the Greek cities of the south, 
particularly Cumae, and there is no reason to limit this inflacncc 
to art and religiort: it extended also to the political and social 
spheres. 

As far as the foreign policy of the Tatquins is concerned, we 
are reduced to hypotheses. But it is very likely that undec their 
government Rome exercised a form of hegemony over the 
surrounding Latin cities. This would correspond with the 
victorious wars which the Etruscan kings waged, according to 
uaditlon, against the Sabines and the peoples of Latium. The 
foundation on the Aventine of a federal sanctuary dedicated to 
Diana is a concrete sign of the political and religious supremacy 
of the city. The new temple replaced the old sanctuary of 
Alicia, the onetime centre of the Alban league, and this u^e 
for substitution is also shown in the choice of the dace for the 
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foundAtien, August 13, the dace of the Fcasi of Aricia. The 
Avendnc Diana, protector of women and slaves, standing in 
the middle of an important market, was to be one of the 
favourite divinities of the Roman plebs. 

The internal structure, both political and social, of Tarquin/ 
ian Rome raised difficult problems on which opinion is very 
divided. It is impossible to tackle them without first considering 
(Ire analogies offered by the contemporary Italic and Greek 
cocnmunitics. T])c opposition between different social groups, 
which was to become so marked unda the Republic, can be 
seen to a greater or lesser degree all over Italy. The archaic 
monarchs had relied on an oligarchy of landed proprietors who 
fought on horseback or in cliariois. But now, with the develop^ 
ment of cities and of trade on land and sea, new classes 
eme^ed who swrilcd the ranks of those who fought on foot. 
As well as the patricians, who were grouped in ^ntts —la^e 
families, all ofwhose members could claim a common ancestor, 
and who had the monopoly of public honours and priest/ 
hoods—there gradually grew up the populus, who had a long 
srru^lc before they attained equal rights. But it had already 
been introduced into the city by the Etruscan kings; this is the 
reality behind the so/called Servian reforms which replaced the 
division into curiae by the ceniuriaic system. The traditional 
story, which retained the memoiy of this basic change, ante/ 
dated later reforms, whereby the rights and duties of every 
Roman citizen came to be dcteimined by his financial resources 
which were fixed by the census. 

P\i\a 4>-7. JO, 51 In the sphere of art, excavations of archaic Rome have amply 
demonstrated the high creative level reached in the Etruscan 

F^. iS, j? period. The architectonic ictracotias are comparable with chose 
found in large numbers at Vcii and Cctvcteri. In Rome, as in 
these towns, the figures decorating the temples must liavc 
made up a magnificent gallery of pomaits of heroes and gods. 
In the period we arc dealir^ with, productions in Laiium 
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differed from those in Etruria only in betraying a trace of 
provincialism and, often, a pleasant simplicity in the treatment 
of groups and facial expressions. But this trait is more pro^ 
nounced in centres like Lanuvium than at Rome. Phte 5a 

In an, Rome came very close ro Etruria, and this fact is often 
indicated by tradition. Certain featuresofthe traditional account 
concern important and general aspeas of Etruscan anas a whole 
and not only purely Roman art. It is well known that Creek 
inHuence had a profound effect on Tuscan artists at different 
sttges of their history. Some scholars, struck by this constant 
interaction, have concluded that Tuscan art was entirely un^ 
original, that it was merely a provincial reHection of Gceek art. 

Such a conclusion is forced and certainly incorten. Etruscan 
works are not mete servile copies of Greek ones, and one need 
only go from a Creek room in a museum to an Etruscan room 
to be fully aware of this. Greece was a source of inspiration, but 
it did not stifle all the originality of Etruria’s quite different 
character. 

Etruria constantly imported Greek productions of every kind, 
and one has to refer back to these models to appreciate Etruscan 
reactions towards them. In Rome itself, it must be remembered, 
large quantities of Attic vases, at Erst with bUck/figurc and 
later with red^flgure decoration, were imported during the 
Etruscan period. Textual evidence adds further details which 
point to the presence of Creek immigrants in Etruria and links 
this presence with either the royal family itself, or the decoration 
of one sacred building or another. 

According to Pliny the Elder (XXXV, 15a and 154), 

Demaratus, the father of Tarquin the Elder, came to Euuria 
from Corinth, accompanied by koroplatboi bearing the honour^ 
able names ofEucheir, Diopos and Eugrammos. These were the 
three artists who were reputed to have taught Italy the art of 
sculpture in lerracotu, at which they excelled. We cannot, of 
course, say exaedy how much truth lies behind this legend. 
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But ic cenunly rcAect$ the profound iuHuence exercised by the 
Peloponnesian art of Corinth on Etruscan art as a whole from 
the seventh century B.C. There is even a curious agreement 
between PUn/s dates and those attested by archaeology. 
According to the traditional story, Tarquin the Elder ascended 
the throne in 6x6, which placed the arrival in Italy of his father 
and the Corinthian anists accompanying lum roughly in the 
middle of the seventh century D.c. Now, this is exactly the time 
Plue 46 when the s mall pcrfumc'^ases called proio^Corinihian began to 

Pl^. appear on Etruscan territory and at Rome itself; these indicate 

commercial relations with Corinth on the one hand and 
Etruria and Latium on the other. After this, Corinthian vases 
continued to be imported for a considerable time, and large 
quantities of the derivative pottery known as Iialo'^Corinthian 
or Emjsco^Cotinthian were made on the spot. It can be seen 
tom this that the legend, when it told of the arrival of Coring 
rhian artists before the beginning of the Taiquinian dynasty, 
was embodying a teal and profound artistic influence from 
which Rome, like Latium and Etruria, benefited. 

There were, in fact, Greeks actually living in various pans of 
Eiiuria in small colonies of metebanis during the archaic 
period; their presence is attested epigraphically from a very early 
date in Caere and later in Spina, the Etruscan city at the mouth 
of the Po. Objects have been found in Etruria which could 
only have come from a Greek workshop; these are the famous 
bydriai with black^figute decoration, made in Cervcieri by a 
Greek from Asiatic Ionia who probably came to Tuscany at 
about the middle of the sixth century B.C. With regard to 
Rome, we have exact information, given us by Pliny the Elder 
himsek A temple, dedicated in 493 B.C., and so, in any case, 
in a Rome still under Etruscan influence, was decorated by two 
Creek artists. The temple was, in foot, a sanctuary dedicated to 
three fertility divinities, Ceres the ancient goddess of growing 
things, and Liber and Libera who presided over animal 
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reproduction. A recent thesis^ analyses in detail die origin of 
such a grouping and the character of the new temple, which 
was to become particularly popular with the plebeians. Two 
Greek artists, named by Pliny, carried cut the decoration in the 
following way: ‘The most famous modellers were Damophilos 
and Gorgasos, who were also painters. They ornamented the 
temple of Ceres in Rome, near the Circus Maximus, with their 
works xn the two different arts and they indicated by an 
inscription in Greek verse that the work on the right was by 
Damophilos and that on the left by Gorgasos/ (Pliny the 
Elder, XXXV, 154) It was quite natural for Etruria and 
Latium to have such plastic and pictorial decoration done by 
Greeks; their artistic culture was at that time deeply influenced 
by Greece. Does this indicate the Hellenizaiion at this early 
date of agrarian cults of typically Latin origin and character ? 

I would hesitate to draw this conclusion. It is enough to say 
that decoration of this kind, so in tunc with the caste of the 
period, might well have facilitated the later Hellenizatioti of 
both gods and religion. 

Thus, many aspec« of Etruscan Rome ate reminiscent of 
other laxge Tuscan cities. Archaeology brings clear confrma^ 
tion of this. It would be even clearer if during the course of 
Rome’s long history the constant building and rebuilding on 
the same sices had not inevitably destroyed the most archaic 
levels. The loss of some of the more valuable material, however, 
has been repaired to a certain extent by patient research, so that 
the most distant periods of Rome's history can now be seen 
with tolerable clarity. Small settlements, no doubt of various 
origins, were welded organically into a town. For two centuries 
its culture grew, progressively though slowly, thanks to impor.^ 
tations and influences from many quarters, though principally 
&om Magna Craecia. The installation of the Etruscans on the 
banks of the Tiber brought the small kingdom within the 
* See Bibliography, p. teo (Le Boiuuec. H.). 
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Tyrrhenian oibit; the classical account ignores this fact, 
although it persisted in ppular memoiy in the form of the 
story of a simple change of dynasties and d^e substitution of 
foreigners from the rich north for the Latin kings. But the 
legaq left by the Etruscans was still an ever/present reality to 
the Romans of the classical period. We have already referred 
briefly to various cultural influences exercised by the Tyr^ 
rheiuans, but now we must go more deeply into the complex 
questions of Roman language and religion. It is difficult to 
draw any haid/and^t conclusions. If die Etruscans taught 
the ancient Romans a great deal of practical knowledge and 
bequeathed to them many features of daily life and outward 
manifestations of political power, they had no comparable 
influence on the language of Rome, its modes of thought or 
ways of envisaging the connexions bervreen the sacred and the 
secular world. In ^ese aI]>impottam domains the Latins on the 
banks of the Tiber clung tenaciously to their own traditions; 
when the Tyrrhenian invaders returned to the region from 
which they had been impelled to depart by a powerful urge to 
expand, neither the Roman bnguage not the Roman religion 
were greatly diflerent from what they had been a century earlier. 
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Chapter VI 

The Lan^ua^e, Law and Keligion 

of Primitive Rome 

T he LATIN LANGUAGE^ shared by all the villages—law 
10 become towns—of Latium, owed the supreme position 
which it has now occupied for nearly three thousand years to the 
fortunes of Rome. At the beginning, however, the area where 
Latin was spoken was very small and completely surrounded by 
huge regions occupied by languages that miglu have seemed, at 
the time, much more likely to prevail History decided otherwise. 

Earlier, we pointed out the extreme complexity ofthelinguis' 
tic situation in an Italy occupied from the Early Icon Age by Pfi 3 

peoples of different origins and with different cultures. The 
position of Latin within this great dialectal variety poses many 
serious problems lo the linguists, who have not yet seen their 
way to solving them completely. 

Convincing analogies have been discovered between the 
common ancestor, IndcvEuropean, and the languages attested 
during the historical period, and these have led to the hy^^ 
thesis of intermediate linguistic unities; in the regiorts with 
which we arc concerned, these would have been Iialo^Celtic 
and Italic unities prccedii^ the multitude of dialects scattered 
over the peninsula. This theory is strongly attacked by linguists 
who deny the existence of such intermediate unides at any time 
during the prehistoric or piotohistoric periods. According to 
them, Osco/Umbrian and Latin are independent languages 
with characters so different that they could never at any time 
have been one and the same tongue. They merely belong to the 
same zone within the area served by Indo/Europcan; but they 
bad no common ancestor peculiar to themselves. The question 
is a complex one which depends on numerous noivlinguistic 
arguments, in particular archaeological ones, for support. But 
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it h extremely difficult to arrive at a symhe&is between axchae/ 
ology and linguistics, particularly when dealing with remote 
periods for which the material evidence gained from excava/ 
lions il scanty and capable of varying interpretations, Conse/ 
quently the question remains open and the nature of the verdict 
depends upon the importance attached by the inquirer to the 
structural similarities between Oseo^Umbrian and Latin. The 
clash of difficrem opinions, however, has proved fruitful, as so 
often happens, and has clarifed our ideas about the overfall 
linguistic picture in primitive Italy. 

Among the Italic languages, the nearest to Latin are 
Venetic, spoken in the region of the Po estuary, Faliscan, a 
dialectal variation of Latin fiom the lower valley of the Tiber, 
and probably Sicukn. All have an archaic character which 
would be explained If they had been introduced by an early 
wave of invaders preceding the Osco^Umbrians, According 
to this hypothesis, a migration of'proio^Latins* swept over the 
peninsula from north to south, leaving ethnic and linguistic 
signposts here and there. At the end of the journey the various 
groups were isolated from each other. If the Latins preserved 
their paniculai archaic dialect in all its semantic purity, this 
was mainly due to their early organization and innate tendencies 
towards conservatism. 

‘Latin’ is usually thought of as being the language of Rome. 
This is quite understandable; when writing developed, Rome 
already occupied a privileged position in Latium, and the 
other Latin towns soon ceased to use their local dialects which 
were rapidly being supplanted by the Latin of Rome. In 
primitive Latium, however, there were various languages dif/ 
fmntiaied by dialectal variations, as can be seen from a number 
of surviving ioscriptions. The only two towns whose languages 
an tolerably well known to us are Falerii, north of the Tiber, 
the cenae of the Faliscan region which was, from the begin/ 
ning. profoundly influenced by Etruria, and Fraeneste, about 
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twenty^five miles east of Rome. W« know Faliscan from a 
number of important texts; it appears to have been a Latin 
dialect which was modified by both Sabine and Etruscan 
influences. In the light of recent archaeological discoveries and 
the progress made in the study of its dialect* it would appear 
that the region round Falerii deserves a historical account to 
itself; we have already remarked on the importance of its 
commercial relations with Rome in the first two centuries. But 
it is the bnguage of Pracnesce which gives the clearest picture 
of the language of a Latin town other than Rome. Even here 
Roman Latin exercised an early influence and inscriptions 
show only traces of the local language. However, the oldest 
surviving Latin inscription is engraved on a fine golden fibula 
which was discovered in a Pracnestean tomb, probably the rich 
Etruscan tomb which has been given the name of Bernardini. 

The fibula is now in the P^orini Prehistoric Museum m 
Rome; it dates from about B.C. The short text on it is, 
therefore, earlier by at least a century than the earliest Latin 
inscription found on the site of Rome, the Loph Niger, which 
we shall deal with later. It tcadst Memiot medfhefhoked Numishi, 
which in classical Latin would her Maniui me fecit Numerio, 
meaning ‘Manius made me for Numcrius’. Certain peculiar!/ 
tics of the language can be accounted for by the very early date 
of the inscription, but the reduplication of the verb is typically 
Pracnestean. 

Dialectal variations of this kind, which gradually yielded to 
the prestige of Roman Latin, left few written traces. They 
neve^eless had a bsting influence on Roman Latin itself, and 
even gave it a certain number of typically rural word/fbrms. As 
A. Mcillet says? ‘The Latin which finely crystallixed was the 
language not of a cultured urban class but of an aristocracy of 
skilled peasants able to draw on a wide cultural area by which 
they were influenced.'^ 

t S«e Bibliography, p. i$t (Erfuusf i'vM hituirt it U Mr*e]. 
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fot some time scholars have been devoting detailed study to 
Latin’s borrowings at different dates—though from a very early 
period-'from the Aegean^ Greek and Etruscan languages. The 
Indo-European peoples knew nothing of certain crops and 
planu which wee, on the other hand, familiar to the peoples 
of the Mcditcnanean. From the biicr the tribes newly arrived 
in southern Europe, and Italy in particular, borrowed the 
names of plants and oilier objects of which they had hitherto 
been ignorant. Cficn, parallel words were borrowed in both 
Latin and Greek; this was the case with the Hellenic and 
Latin words for wine, rose, lily, cypress and fig. In certain cases 
Euuscan acted as an intermediary, introducing words into the 
Latin languages. 

As might be expected, Latin borrowings from Greek were 
both early and important. From a very early date, as morpho¬ 
logical analysis shows, elements of the Greek vocabulary passed 
into use at ^me. These were mainly cultural terms desaibing 
customs, techniques and objects which the Latins—at the 
beginning of their history, as later—rcceived from the superior 
culture developed by the Greeks first in Greece, subsequently 
in southern Italy. There was, foe example, the word mtuhina, 
bonowed from the Docian ftaxuyi, which meant an ingenious 
method of obtaining a result, a machine. In the same way 
mschina in Latin meant 'invention' and, in the concrete sense, 
‘machine’, 'device'. Different technical usages gave it the 
specialised senses of'engine of war’, 'scaffolding’, or 'machine 
for lifting weights’. Similarly a word as important as pms, 
meaning 'compensation for a fault or crime’, ’ransom’, fine, 
'punishmem’, ’chastisement’, is a direct borrowing from the 
Dorian wc*d. Like most Greek loan-words, poena was prob¬ 
ably at the beginning a popular expression denoting the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on a servant. Of names of objects, eliva and oleum 
were borrowed at an early date from the Greek tongues of 
southern luly. 
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Eiruscan al&o left many traces in the Roman language. In 
fact, discoveries have shown that in Tarquinian Rome Etruscan 
was spoken concurrently with Latin. Two ccccmly found 
hucchero vas«» one from the slopes of the Capitol, the other Pl«e si 

from the top of the Palatine, bear Etruscan inscriptions which 
are contemporary with the earliest Latin epigraph ical texts, and 
thus prove the bilingualism of the city in the sixth century B.c. 

But it was at an even earlier date that Latin received its most 
valuable legacy from the Etruscans—their alphabet. The prob/ 
lem of the origin of the Latin alphabet, which evoked consider/ 
able argument over a long period, is now solved. It was not, as 
was often suggested, taken from the Greeks of Cumae, but 
from the Latins' northern neighbours, the Etruscans. This is 
sufficiently proved by the order of the voiced and unvoiced 
guiierals, C and C, in the Latin alphabet. This order, different 
{rom that in Greek, is due to the absence of voiced consonants 
in Etruscan which, when it adopted the Greek alphabet, 
interpreted ^amme as a voiceless consonant. The Latins gave 
the third letter both values, then, to obviate all ambiguity, 
introduced a new seventh letter into their alphabet, G, which 
took over the duties of the Greek ^mm. 

Loan/dphabets were far from being a peculiarly Latin 
phenomenon. Apart from Messapian, all the Indo'European 
languages of Italy, Faliscan, Venede, Oscan, Umbrian and 
Lepomic, used alphabets derived from the Etruscan alphabet. 

In no case, of course, was the derived alphabet a copy, pure 
and simple, of (he Etruscan; each was an original adapution, 
and all were made at different times. By means of various 
elements ic is possible to give an approximate date to the 
adaptations; these, of coune, preceded the earliest inscriptions 
in each local script. But these very ancient texts are often 
difficult to date in themselves; and it is in any case possible 
that earlier insaipdons have been lost. Ac all evenu the Ladn 
alphabet was borrowed from the Etruscans and adapted to 
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Latin needs during the seventh century: it could not have been 
earlier^ because Etruscan culture only started to develop in 
about 700 B.C.; it could not have been later, because the 
Ptaenesiean fibula must dace from before 600 b.c. 

The Latin vocabulary contains a certain number of words 
of Etruscan origin. Sometimes their derivation is alluded to by 
the Ancients themselves, as in the case of biiirio=axxor, suhulo 
= flute/pbycr, and atrium, the name of a room in the Roman 
house. Sometimes it is deduced by modern lir^isis. A typical 
case is the important word persona. This originally meant the 
mask of an aaor, but then came to mean in turn the role 
attributed to the mask, the characteristics of the role, the 
character himself, and finally a person. In this last sense it 
passed into the vocabularies of all the Romance langu^es 
except Rumanian. The ending in ^na is in itself an indication 
of possible Etruscan origin, in default of any other ecymobgy. 
Buc, in addition, curious masked characters appear on several 
frescoes discovered at Tarquinia which date from the end of 
the sixth century B.C.; the word pbersu is written by the side 
Plate S7 of one of them. They are in the Tomb of the Augurs and the 

$o/called tomha Mpulanella, both discovered at an early date, 
but only recently subjected to exhaustive examination. In 1958 
leseacch methods based 00 the electrical resistivity of the soil 
disclosed a new and very interesting painted tomb represeniii^ 
alongside athletic scenes and very lively chariot races a new 
phersu. This new find has been described in a book recently 
pnbbshed in Italy. ^ All these pbersu are masked dancers 
taking part in races or cruel sports which might be the proto/ 
types of the Roman gladiatorial games. Their name is signi/ 
ficani; phersu means the mask and the masked character, and 
it is certain thai the Latin word derived 60m the Eauscan. This 
loan/word is of the same order as subulo and bistrio. The 
Etruscans were fond of singing, music and sports. Hute/players 
' S«e Biblkgriphy, p. 159 (Bartocemi, R., Lead. C, M., Moierd, M.). 
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and mimetic dancers occupied a special place in thexr religious 
and private life. The Roman historians knew that on certain 
occasions Rome bad summoned ju^Iers and mimes, as for 
instance in 364 B.C. when, to ward off the terrible scourge of 
the plague, scenic games were o^anized in which actors 
specially summoned from Etruria participated (Livy, VII, 

2, 4). But br^ before this the terms denoting these different 
sorts of actors and musicians had passed from Etruscan into 
Latin, and among them was the word ptrma which was to 
have such a brilliant future. Note that the semantic develops 
mem of the Greek nQooi^y was parallel with thatofpew/ifl, 
but the link between the Greek and Euuscan words is difficult 
to clarify. 

These examples show how ready Latin was to absorb both 
Eauscan and Greek. It should not be fotgouen, cither, that a 
good number of Roman proper names were also of Etruscan 
origin- Ncvenheless, despite all this, the language was not 
radically modified and the basic Latin vocabulary remained. 

Jc includes relatively few terms that cannot be traced to Indo^ 

European. The Etruscan invasion modified certain characterise 
tics of Roman culture, but it did not undermine the solid 
struaute of its archaic language, based as it was on a firm rural 
foundation. 

It would be useful to be able to study the Latin of the first 
centuries mote closely- But the number of known inscriptions 
dating from before the third century B.C. is extremely limited, 
half a dozen at the most; whilst for the earlier periods, the 
beginning of the fifth centucy, for instance, there are no epigram 
phical texts other than those on the fibula of Piaencste, the 
Lafis the new inscription of Lavinium and the so^aJled fig. a 

Dutnos vase. The first, though very clear, is also shon; the other 
three raise serious problems of interpretation. But this is hardly 
surpruing. Inevitably Ladn underwent great chains between 
its origins and the classical period, and by the latter time even 
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the Romans could not understand the most archaic rexts. 
According to Quindlian (Institutions^ I, 6 , 40), the Salian 
priests of his time sang 2 hymn in such an ancient language that 
the Ancients themselves had difficulty in understanding the 
words. 

However, the oldest of the Roman insCTipiions, that on the 
Lapis Ni^er, which had resisted numerous attempts to decipher 
it, has just been partially interpreted by means of an ingenious 
comparison with a text from the classical period. Several 
ancient authors speak of a place on the Elomaii Forum which 
bore the name of Lopis Niger, tlic Black Stone. They all ^ree 
that this was a burial sice occupied, according to some, by the 
father of Kir^ Tullus Hostilius, according to others, by 
Faustolus, Romulus’s fbsterdather, who fell there while fighting 
against the Sabines, and, according to tlte third party, by 
PUte ai ^mulus himself. Now, in 1S98 a very ancient monument was 

discovered on the Forum, where the Comitium, Rostra, Curia 
and Arch of Septimus Sevetus meet. It is composed of a square 
platform made up of six scrips of black marble. A sort ofrailii^ 
of nanow slabs of white marble about three fw high and set 
up on end acted as a barrier and marked the boundary of the 
area. And beneath the black marble pavii^ were found ancient 
and en^maiic structures and the base of a rectangular cippus 
made of tufa with ancient inscriptions on its various sur&ces. 

It is difficult 10 give an exact date to this boustrophedon 
inscription. Nevertheless its paleographic characteristics surest 
that it can be assigned to about $00 B.C. or the end of the 
monarchic period. Fans of it have disappeared owing to the 
crumbling of the stone; but the remaining text, however in/ 
complete and obscure, has given rise to numerous widely 
different intetpreutions. Only the beginning is clearly compre/ 
hensible: Quoihe ... sakros . esed, is the equivalent of the classical 
Latin qui hu[iu lapidem] (or hu[k lapidf] ...) saar erit, meaniogt 
‘He who (damages) this (stone) will be cursed.* This was the 
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archaic formula for the supreme curse to be laid on anyone 
impiudem or impious enough to lay hands on a sacred 
monument. 

In the very fragmentary lines that follow—and there is 
nothing to indicate the importance of the missing portions— 
there are several words which can be deciphered with certainty: 
reedj kahmm, hux^nenU, hapia{ 4 ). Now these words, and others 
that are more enigmatic, can be explained by reference to a rule 
of the art of augury mentioned by Cicero, who was himself an 
augur, in his treatise De Dmnatxone ( 11 , 36). He writes: Hm 
simiU est, ms aa^res praecipimvs, ntju^{s) MSpkim ohvemt, 
utjumenta juUant Hjunjere.* This may be translated as: In the 
same way, to prevent the unfortunate appearance of a;«^e(f) 
auspicim, we augurs prescribe that they order the beasts of 
burden to be unyoked.’ This passage refers to the precautions 
chat the priests and magistrates were to take to ptcvenr un^ 
favourable auspices &om interrupting enterprises chat bad 
already begun, So, to avoid die danger of thtju£e{s) mpicium 
which was produced if a passing yoked team (s=;an£ft<ffl;tf wen- 
rum) dropped its excrements, the augurs ordered their servants, 
the kaUtortSy to unyoke the beasts of burden. The Romans* 
practical cast of mind enabled them to hold all the trumps in 
the complicated god-man game. They made sure chat the 
augurs, passir^ along the VU Sofo in the opposite direction 
from the Capitol, could draw auention to a possible ju£t(i) 
mpidum as they reached the first aoss-street, the Vtcus Ju^arius, 
the part of the Forum neatest to the Lapis Ni^er. We know 
from Cicero’s £>e DhiMtione, I, 40, chat augural divination was 
one of the privileges of the king of Rome; and in &ct the word 
rex in its archaic dative form recei (re^i) appears in this insaip- 
tion. It was here that he had inscribed on a stone protected by 
religious taboos the text of the saacd law destined to facilitate 
one of his chief priestly duties. 

Latin epigraphical texts, which are so scanty for the 
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monaichic period and the fiist two centuries of the Republic, 
become more numerous in the third century B.c. Some of these 
insaiptions, though not within the time>scheme laid down for 
this book, are of help in solving interesdi^ problems concern^ 
ir^ the most tetnoie periods in Latium. This was the case 
recently with the vexed q uesdon of the exact siting of an anaent 
sanctuary sunouoded by a sacred wood, the Ftroniae, in 
the Capena tegion. Here there was a strong cult of Feronia (a 
divinity who had originated in the Sabine mountains) which 
is attested from tlie ‘kingship’ period. From the seventh century 
the Lucus was a sacred spot and asylum, as well as a thcivii^ 
tradir^ centre. It was the attacks on the grove’s inviolability 
which, accotding to tradition, gave rise lo the war between 
TuUus Hostilius and the Sabines. The Roman king com/ 
plained that Roman merchants were arrested in the temple of 
Feronia at the height of the trading; the Sabines complained 
that certain of their merchants who had taken refuge in the 
sacred grove had been taken prisoner by Rome (Livy, 1 ,3 0 . $). 

This passage gives us a good idea of the complex character of 
the oldest sanctuaries in Latium. From the bcginnir^ their 
tel^ious and commercial sides were closely linked, so chat they 
were often used foe impoicaiu fairs and markets. 

Much latct, during the second Punic War, the Capena 
Sanctuary was sacked by the Carthaginians. In 211, according 
CO Livy, Hannibal entered the Capena region and delivered 
the Zmcus, which was famed for its wealth, into the impious 
hands of his soldiers (Livy, XXVI, it). Until quite recendy 
no traces of the ^mous temple had been found. But the dis/ 
covery in ip$2 of archaic inscriptions dedicated to Feronia 
inside an importantjewru containing a large number of pottery 
votive ofFcrit^ put an end to doubt. The votive objects 
evidendy beloi^cd to the sanctuary, which must, therefore, 
have been situated near the junction of the Capenas, a small 
tribuiary of the Tiber, and the Tiber itself, ai the place known 
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is Scoiano. A few traces of Carthaginiin vandalism were still 
visible: several small none bases to which bronze statuciccs were 
originally attached were found without them, the suiuettes 
having been removed by the enemy, who collected so much 
loot that according to the Ancients they had co leave heaps of 
bronze behind them. 

Certain features of the dedications to Feronia—the name of 
one of the dedicators and the use of a word probably of Sabine 
or^in to describe the sanctu ary—lead one to think of the Sabine 
region from which the goddess originally came. 

The oldest Latin texts arc thus interesting on nuny levels, 
and a study of them is useful for a knowledge of the history of 
primitive Rome. If they arc still difficult to date, this gap may 
be filled in by closer cooperation between the archaeologist and 
the epigraphist. Already objects bearing inscriptions can often 
be adequately dated according to their type or character. Here, 
Fii. 19 as in many other fields, it is cleat that collaboration between 

specialists of different kinds is an absolute necessity. 

THE RELIGION OF ROME 
IN THE FIRST CENTURIES 

The study of the origins of Rome takes us back to the sources 
of the Roman rel^on and the beginning of a religious history 
that was to last over a thousand years and to present a curious 
mixture of two apparently irreconcilable characteristics, a 
deeply ingrained conservatism and 2 constant readiiress to 
absorb strange religions, one after another, into the native cult. 
Thanks to the results yielded by research, it is now possible to 
dktii^uish more clearly between the periods of this long history 
and CO identify the many elements which went to make up this 
exceptionally involved culPcomplex. 

One must not be deceived by the apparent fr^idity and 
methodical quality of the Roman religion in the classical 
period. Taboos artd practices of magical inspication crop up 
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again and again in Rooxan life. And the ‘sacred’ had an 
importance similar lo chat revealed by comparative research in 
widely differing societies. Throughout the world, religion pre^ 
supposes an opposition between natural life and a domain 
ruled by fear and hope. By definition, a religious man is one 
who acknowledges these two complementary spheres. The 
Opposition between them is a fundamental human idea, the 
realization of the sacred, a kind of sensibility. The sacred object 
is under an interdict. Contact with it is dangerous. But it is 
ambivalent, alternately benevolent and malevolent, and it is 
also the source of all effective action. Man must rigorously 
separate ihe sacred from the profane. In &ct, the essential 
function of religious rices is to regulate the links baween the 
profane and the sacred: consecration rites introduce profane 
objeas into the sacred sphere; deconsecration rites restore sacred 
objects to the profane world; prohibition rites or taboos cstab' 
lish strict barriers between the two worlds; finally, the function 
of expiation rites is to wipe out contamination. 

This dialectical approach is manifest in Roman thought, 
rices and vocabulary. Let us start with the definition^ of the 
word sacer. 

Things which arc sacra ate opposed to things which ate 
prof ana, That which is sacrum belongs to the world of the 
gods and differs essentially from that which belongs to the 
daily life of men. The leap from the sacer to the profanus is 
accomplished by means of definite rites, and the two 
categories are clearly defined. The idea sacer is not identical 
with either^txiior had; it is altogether separate. A thing which is 
sactr cannot be touched without being contaminated or con/ 
taminaiit^. Hence the double meaning of sacred and cursed. 

The guilty man sacrificed to the gods is also sacer (sacer esto). 

' From DiUwmcire ^tjntalo^ue * ic Ungut Utim by Fmout, A., aivd 
Molla. A. (see Bibliegnpby, p. 15S). 
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Curiously enough, che formula for the handing/ovei of the 
committer of sacrilege to divine justice appears, as we have «en, 
in the text of the oldest Roman inscription. But is this, in fact, 
surprising? Sacred formulae of magical origin are always most 
important to a culture at the b^iniiing of its history. Ic is one 
of the achievements of modern jurists to have recogniacd and 
stated the close connexion, at the time of die or^in of peoples 
and towns, between religion and law, the latter being shaped 
and moulded by religious and magical elements. This applies 
to the most ancient rules of Roman law known to us &om the 
classical authors; the jurists of che Imperial period held them 
CO be lept re^he, laws adopted by the comitia airiata at an early 
date, after havir^ been proposed by one or other of the Roman 
kings. But it has been shown that these were not real laws, but 
only very ancient rules, the authority for which came from the 
sphere of primitive magic, Such was che case with the following 
rule which, according to Festus (ed. Lindsay, 505), originated 
with Numa Pompilius and was intended to protect the 
boundaries separating the fields: N»me Pompilius sfaiuit eum qui 
Urminm exarassil <t ipsum « hovet sacros tsse. ‘Numa Pompilius 
decided that whoever dug up the boundary line of a field while 
plou^ing would be offered up to the gods of che underworld 
along widi his animals.* Boundary lines had a sacred character. 
To disturb them was to commit an act of sacrilege in a primitive 
society. Hence, the guilty patty who exposed the city to the risk 
of divine anger was declared sacer and could be killed by any 
citizen. 

Roman law, known to the pontiffs only, remained unwritten 
until che middle of the fifth century when it was set down and 
published for the first tim^ a code prepared by a decemviral 
commission was engraved on twelve tables and ftom this it 
took its name, Laws of the XU Tables. There has been much 
a^umeut as to the exact dace of this first publication of the 
Roman law, although there can be no doubt as to that given 
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in the uadidonal account, even if the surviving fragments had 
been retouched and brought up to date at the end of the 
Republic and beginning of the Empire. Many legal systems 
known to us are analogous with the soiled Royal Laws. 

Thus the supreme curse, the M«r esto, is laid on the fitronus 
who has injured hjs client: 'Potronus si dUnti Jmiemjtnrii sactr 
esto! Similarly, Pliny the Elda writes that a man stealing crops 
is to be killed to satisfy Ceres {Natural History, XVIII, 12): in 
other words, the State undertook the punishment but it 
remained a pcaceA)fFeTing to the divinity offended by a 
sacrilegious act. 

The word saur gave rise to a series of ideas and terms which 
were extremely important in the religious life of Rom^ there 
was sacrart, co comectatc; the compound consecrate, with the 
same meaning; exsecrare, to execrate, curse; ohsccrart, to pray in 
the name of the gods. Sacrificare came from sacrum jacere, ntcaiv 
ii^ first, to perform a sacred ceremony, then to saaifice. From 
sacrare a setics of key/nouns in Roman religion and law were 
derived. The sacramenlum was the lodgement of a certain sum 
of money with the gods as a guarantee of one’s good faith or 
the justice of one’s cause. As this lodgement was accompanied 
by the taking of an oath, the word sacramentum itself took on 
the meaning of sacrament. The saardos was the man who 
performed sacted ceremonies, or priest, the sacrikxHS was the 
man who stole sacted objects, or saccilegious person. The 
adjective sartetus, derived Com sancire and belot^ing to the same 
root as sactr, meant literally ‘made sacred*, ‘inviolable’, and was 
CO have an unforeseen success in die Latin and Romance 
langu^es of the Christian eta. 

Is it possible to discover in the early Roman citi«n a feeling 
for the sacred, for the presence of those forces alternating 
between benevolence and malevolence which take man into a 
world beyond his own? Foe this it is necessary to envisage his 
reactions in the &ce of many phenomena which he did not 
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undersuiid 2nd in which he saw prodigies, and his feelings 
when entering desolace places, the deep woods where man has 
often felt himself in contact with forces dominating him. From 
the beginning ihc interptetation and expiation of prodigies 
was imporram in the life of the dwellers on the seven hills, as 
is evidenced by the detailed manner in which, under the 
Republic, the consuls listed to the Senate all the prodigies thac 
had been seen, year by yean whereupon the Senate had them 
expiated by the highest Roman religious authorities. In the &ce 
of such prodigies and the traces they left in the world, the 
Roman felt a sacted thrill, for they represented to his eyes the 
concrete, awful sign of the intervention on earth of invisible 
forces which governed man's fate. The unnatural phenomena 
announced at Rome aroused a sort of religious horror, which 
survives in many passages of Livy*s history. 

The same feeling of horror, the same sacred thrill, possessed 
the Roman when he entered the sacred woods, the Jud or 
nemorc, wliich had been the fbcal'points of religion and venera^ 
tion in Rome and the surrounding area from the very beginning. 
The vegetation on the Roman hills themselves had also aroused 
a certain religious interest, ftom which sprang the names of 
‘Viminal’, meaning ‘hill of willows’, and ‘Fagutal’, 'hill of 
beeches’. As aforementioned, one of the oldest of Rome’s holy 
spots was the asylum created by Romulus on the Capitol as a 
refuge ibc exiled or banished men. This as^um was situated 
between two sacred woods, inur duos lucos, and there is little 
doubt that this fact constituted an elective magical safeguard. 

These sacred woods belonged to and were lived in by divirii^ 
ties who were anonymous at the beginning but later took on 
clearly de6ned identities and names. Numa Pompilius’s meet/ 
i:^ with the goddess Egeria cook place, according to Livy 
(I, 21), in a sacred wood, a lucus, in the middle of which theie 
was a dark grotto whence sprang an inexhaustible spring. As 
Huma often went there alone, in order co meet the goddess, he 
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dedicated chc wood to ihe Mus«, sayii^ that he met (hem there 
with his wife Egetia. Like woods, springs also had a mysterious 
and sacred quality, and both in Rome and in Italy in general 
there were many beneficcot goddesses presiding over various 
fonU^. Springs worship can be seen in many primitive cultures, 
and is an expression of the profound and deeply rooted religious 
feeling that wc ace uying to analyse in the Rome of the first 
centuries. It was not until the beginning of the Christian era 
that writers such as Scncca gave expression to an intimauon of 
divinity to be felt in the solitude of the forest (combined in 
Seneca’s case, with reflections on dw sacred character of the 
soul and a vague spirituality stemming from the ideas of the 
period, and his own philosophical views). But this same foce^ 
boding goes back directly to the old Latin cults of the forest/gods 
and thefeerrer stimulated in the earliest Romans by the mysierious 
appearance of the nmus. There is, for example, this passage by 
Seneca in his Letters to Lucilius (XLI, 1-4): ‘If you find a sacred 
forest crowded with old trees of great height with branches 
which with their layers of foliage block out the sky, the vigour 
of this arboreal growth, the mystery of the place, the detisiry of 
this shadow in the midst of open country imbues you with the 
idea of divine power.’ Finally, everything to do wi6 the next 
world belonged to the sphere of the sacred and untouchable; 
above all, graves and tombs were inviolable, protected by 
supernatural powers. The cult of the dead was to play an 
important part throughout the religious history of Rome. In 
the classical period the huge body of sacred things, ceremonies 
and f ee lings was divided, on the l^al level, into three distinct 
categories, the res same belongir^ to the gods above after their 
conseaadon by the pontiffs, the rex reliiiosae, identifiable as the 
graves, the property of the gods of the underworld and ruled 
by a very rigorous code of law, and bstly the res seiutee, which 
were thirds placed under the protection of the gods by a ritual 
ceremony, such as the walls and gates of Rome. This artifteial 
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distinction, however, did not alter the fact that at the beginning 
these different categories shared a common f«ling of religious 
respect and ptohibition. 

Besides these basic faces about religious feeling in Rome, 
recent research has revealed much information regarding the 
bitth and evolution of certain important rites and practices in 
Rome under royal rule. The Latin tribes on the Alban hills 
wete linked by common religions dedicated to Jupiter Laiiaris 
and Diana of Aticia. These two divinities were worsliipped in 
sanctuaries with a f^eral importance, Jupiter on the top of 
Monte Cavo (Mons Latiaris), Diana by the calm, soothing 
Lake of Kfemi. Alba Longa apparemly founded the sanctuary 
of Monte Cavo, Alicia that of Diana of Ncmi, whose archaic 
and magical ijualiry has long attracted the attention of modern 
sociologists. For a long time Rome shared in the ceremonies 
which united the peoples of Latium. It was not until the end 
of the royal period that she was In a position to assert herself as 
a new religious capital, a leader in her own right. A temple, 
founded according to tradition by Servius TulUus and dedi/ 
cated to Diana, was built on the Aventine; the Romans 
intended it to supplant the old sanctuary of the Alban hills 
and deliberately chose as its foundation date August i which 
was the date of the feast of Aricia. At about the same period, 
Rome ze/adopced the cult of Jupiter LaliarU and itself organized 
an annual sacrifice of a white bull, during the Ftriae iMim, 
which marked the date of the truce. 

The culc<ormexions between Rome and the rest of Latium 
were not limited to the oxt/s annexation of the fedaal cults. 
The religious life of Ladn cities such as Lavinium, Lanuvium, 
Aricia, Tusculom, Ardca and others was very active during 
the whole of the period of the Roman kings and persisted even 
when these cities had become completely unimportant. Now, 
Rome was always open to religious influences from its neigh/ 
boun, whether friendly or un&iendly. Consequently, many 
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cults belonging to Latin cities were also acknowledged, one 
after another, in Rome. Sometimes they were amicably shared, 

Juno Sospita had two abodes, Rome and Lanovium, her place Pk« 6o 

of origin. Every year the ancient town of Laviniom was visited 

by Roman praetors, consuls and dictators who camera sacrifice 

to Vesta and the Penates when their term of office either began 

or ended, This did not prevent Rome from simultaneously 

doing honour to the public Penates in the city itself and thus 

worshipping the same gods twice over. 

The evocatie, historically attested on several occasions during 
the life of the Roman republic, was a very ancient ritual in 
which the Roman general invited the tutelary divinities of the 
city he was besieging to leave their homes and to cake up 
residence in Rome where temples more worthy of them would 
be built for them. This ritual is a particularly seiking example 
of the tolerance, not to say open/mindedness, of the Roman 
cel^ous consciousness with regard to foreign gods, li has justly 
been compared with an analogous rice practised from the 
second millennium b.c. by the Hitiites, a people of Indo' 

European origin inhabidng the centre of Asia Minor. The 
rite was certainly an Indo^'European idea, totally opposed to 
the outlook of the Semitic peoples who made war not only on 
theii enemies but also on their enemies’ gods. In the Semitic 
east a god was conquered with his people and forced to perish 
or go into bondage along with his worshippers, 

Like the gods acquired peaceably, those ‘evoked’ from 
enemy cities were romanized after entering the Urhs. Their 
names were latinized, and there was frequently an asstmilatioti/ 
process, the interpretaiso remna, between the foreign god and a 
divinity already worshipped in Rome. To the Roman mind 
the difference in name between gods from different places 
concealed a deep-seated similarity between the gods them¬ 
selves which extended across all the different religions of 
ancient Italy. 
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In his Saturnalia (III, 9) Macrobius gives valuable informal 
tion as 10 the detail of the tmatso. It took place, he says, when 
the Romans did not chink it possible to capture the enemy city 
in any other way. But in any case they would have thought it 
sacrilege co rake gods prisoner. On the contrary, they needed 
to take certain precautions to avoid receiving such treatment 
from their enemies. Therefore the deity who protected the Vrhs 
Roma and the Latin name of the Vrhs were jealously kept 
secret. One of the plebeian tribunes, Valerius Sotanus, a boy/ 
hood friend of Varro's, underwent the supreme punishment for 
having transgressed the sacred, inflexible rule of silence. The 
evacotia consisted essentially of an incantatory formula pro/ 
nounced by the leader of the forces at the time of the assault on 
a besieged town; this formula promised the enemy gods temples 
more worthy of them if they consented to go ova to Rome. It 
was cheiefore a voim puhlkm containing detailed promises of 
recompense if the prayer was answered. But behind this ritual, 
despite all the formulae of deference and respect, one senses a 
threat of force which ve^es on the sphere of primitive m^c. 
The name in question, as in every incantation, possessed powers 
of its own, 

In 496 B.c. the Roman legions were involved in a severe 
battle with a coalition of Latin troops. In the thick of the 
fighting, the Roman dictator Aulus Poscumius promised a 
temple to Castor, a Greek hero who along with his brother 
Fii u Pollux had become the mtclaxy deity of Tusculum. As soon 

as the victory was complete and a treaty of alliance had been 
concluded with the Latins, Rome received Castor and Pollux 
on to her territory, although it is true that they continued to be 
worshipped in Tusculum. They became the patrons of the 
Roman cavalry, and in 484 a temple was dedicated to them in 
the hean of the Forum. But afterwards the evocotio, in the stria 
sense of the word, was used only in the most important wars: 
in 386 Juno Regina left Vcii at the moment of the decisive 
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aswuU on the town; in 264 Vertumnus. the main god of the 
Volsinii. left them for Rome in the same way; and in 146 
Carthage was only finally desetoyed after havit^ been ricually 
stripped of all divine aid. 

Thus Rome’s religious life developed in a sort of symbiotic 
relationship to her sister cities in Latium; there was not only 
much reciprocal borrowing but also a series of parallel develop^ 
ments of elements of worship stemming from a common heti^ 
cage. There thus arose in Rome a number of cults and rituals 
that were undoubtedly very ancient, although they arc difficult 
to dace exactly. Nevertheless, it is possible to make out some 
kind of chronological scheme. The beginnings and progressive 
extension of the city explain the siung of the ceremonies and 
feasts, why they took place in such and such a part of the hills 
or valleys. The Palatine rituals, the Palilia, cclebrawd on 
April 21 and the Lupercelie on February 15, were held by the 
Romans to be older than the foundation of the city itself. This 
association with remote antiquity cannot be dismissed as com^ 
pletely unfounded. On the contrary, it is certain that these feasts, 
which retained their primitive, magical character and which 
were dedicated respectively to the fertility of all livestock on the 
Palatine Hill and to the safeguarding of the spot, were instb 
tuted by the first occupants of the Palatine, shortly afiet ihcic 
arrival, in the eighth century s.C. 

Two valleys gradually became the rdigious centres of Rome, 
and they contained from a very early date various important 
cults. The Forum gradually took first place in religious life and Fti 4 

became its cemre and core. Ancient taboos were attached to 
certain parts of it, and these came to be embodied in legends 
and lale^ there was, for instance, the site of a sacred tree (the 
Volcanal, at the foot of the Capitol), and the place reserved for 
sacrifices to the dead, the Lecus Curtiuf, where originally, 
perhaps, the sacrificial offerings were human beings. 

In the historical period human sacrifices became the exception, 
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and Rome had recourse to them only in the greatest crises, 
as for instance during the second Punic War when twice, on 
the order of the Senate who were following the prescriptions of 
the Sibylline Books, two couples of Gauls and Greeks were 
buried alive on die Forum Boariu m. Bu t mostly the Roman gods 
were content with substitute saerifccs, the best known being 
that of the Argci. Every year the pontiffs and Vestals hurled 
twenty'seven to thirty ruslvfigures, called Argci, down from 
the Pons Sublicius into the Tiber: this was a survival of 
ceitain human sacrifices to chthonian deities. 

A peculiar form of human sacrifice did, however, survive in 
the rite of the ^votio, which is attested only three times, in 340, 
and 279, but which in fact dated back to the remote past. 
According to this rite three members of the famous of the 

Decii offered themselves up to the gods to save their city. We 
know the details of these voluntary sacrifices from certain 
extremely useful passages in Liv/s Histom (Chapeas 9 to 10 
of Book VIII), which recall the sacred rules of the primitive 
ritual and describe the deuoiio of the consul Decius in 340 during 
a hard battle between Roman and Latin troops which took 
place not far from Vesuvius. Seeing that his left wing was 
yielding before the enemy, Decius decided to 'devote' himself 
for his legions. A pontiff who was present guided him as to 
the attitude he should assume. He made him put on the to^a 
praeUxtHy veil his head and recite, standing on a javelin placed 
on the ground, a ritual formula which began with an invoca^ 
don embracir^ the whole of the Roman pantheon, The consul 
vowed his life to the gods of the earth and the underworld, the 
Manes and Tellus, in exchange foe the salvation of his army. 
But while offering up himself he also offered the enemy armies 
to the Manes and Tellus. After reciung the prayer, Decius, 
aimed and on horse/back, leapt into the ranks of the opposing 
army; transfigured by the magic rice he appeared superhuman, 
an envoy from the gods charged to expiate their anger and to 
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divert the menacmg dinger from his own forces to the enemy. 

At sight of him the Latins were terti€ed and fled. 

The devotus could be either one of the generals of the Roman 
army or a plain soldier whom a general had chosen. If he did 
not die the rite was considered not to have been properly fuU 
filled, and the gods had to be appeased by saaifices and 
subsututc/offerings. In reality the deuotue became a sort of 
spreadir^ plague, as Livy indicates when he calls it a pestie. If 
die devfftus escaped death, sacred acts of the greatest importance 
were required to purify him. If he was a soldier a statue at lean 
seven feet tall had to be butied and a sacrifice made. No Roman Plate 4 

magistrate was allowed to pass over the spot where the statue 
was buried. If the dtvotus was a general he made no public or 
private sacrifice, but offered up all his weapons to Vulcan or 
another god- It was a sacrilege for the enemy to gain possession 
of the javelin on which the consul had stood when making his 
devetio. If the enemy did get hold of it, a special expiatory 
saaificc, the suovetaurilsa, had to be made to Mars. The essence 
of this archaic tite, therefore, was that during the deveU'o all the 
good influences of the general passed into 6e telum under his 
feet while he drew down upon himself and his own personal 
weapons all the evil influences menacing his ctoops, and then 
passed over these influences to the enemy. 

When the villages on the different lulls formed themselves 
into a sir^c city their respective rel^ions, ot^inally quite 
distinct, were grouped together in the Forum. From that time 
a perpetual flame burned in the circular temple of Vesta. Close 
by, the buildir^ known as the Re^ia, which was the abode of 
the Rf X, a tel^ous head and priest of Janus, was a concrete 
symbol of the religious unicy of the city. The two buildings 
contained precious talismans, guaranteeing the survival and 
prosperity of Rome. The lances of Mars, the god of war, were Plate ro 

piously preserved in one of the chapels of the Re^ia. 

The broad valley siretchir^ between the Palatine and the 
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Aveniine was excluded, by reason of ics slightly more temotc 
position, from ihe Roman religious system. But from an early 
date ancient agrarian divinities of a Latin, or more generally 
Italic, type, were grouped in this area. In it were worshipped 
the patron goddesses of cereal crops and harvests, such as Seia, 
Segetia and Tutilina, There was an unde^ound altar to the 
god Consus, apparently the god of silos, protector of planted 
corn. According to tradition it was in honour of Consus that 
Romulus founded the biannual feasts and games, the Consualia, 
celebrated in the Vcllis Mutm. An ancient magical bond 
linked the hit, games of equestrian origin, with the agrarian 
cults. The races and competitions promoted the activity of the 
powers of the underworld and were an excellent means of 
assuring the fertility of the soil, exalting the valouc of warriors 
and making certain of the sadsfa«ion of the dead. The horse 
races, which bad taken place between the Palatine and the 
Aventine from the time of the first kings, led to the building of 
the Circus Maximusy whose tiers were laid out by Taiquinius 
Supetbus. The Etruscan tyrants extended the games, which 
dated back to the very origins of the city. The buildii^ in 493 
of a triple temple dedicated to the fertiliry gods, Ceres, Liber 
and Libera, added to the number of agrarian divinities present 
in the Circus Maximus area. 

To get a complete picture of the many primitive ceremonies 
performed in the Rome of the first centuries, one must invesd/ 
gate the archaic rituals which owed their survival to Roman 
conservatism, even if they were sometimes diverted fiom their 
original functions. The strange gesticulations performed twice 
a year in different parts of the town by the Salians, or dancing 
priests, ate perhaps the best example of ceremonies about which 
we now have accurate information; by collating the results of 
archaeological and sociological research with textual material 
it is possible to distinguish theic exact origin and the develop/ 
mem of their character through the ages. 
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Tradidon gives varying accounts of the origin of the Salians; 
here, however, are a few of the basic, accepted facts. Their birth 
and sacred mission in Rome stemmed from the fell ofa sacred 
bronic shield, the mile, out of the heavens. During an 
epidemic that was devastating the city, a shield of a shape 
unusual in Italy—it had an indentadon in each of the long 
sides of the oval—fell into the hands ofKing Numa Potnpilius. 

Shortly afterwards the plague ceased. Numa, the archetype of 
the pious king, immediately pronounced that the objea which 
had fallen out of the sky was a pledge of the future happiness 
and prosperity of Rome. To prevem robbery he commanded 
a sirdih called Mamurius Veturius to make eleven shields 
exactly like the first one. The twelve shields, including the 
most sacred, the pignut imperii, were entrusted to the care of a 
religious brotherhood created for the purpose, the Salians. 

These were to keep the milia in a sacred building on the 
Palatine, the curia Saliorum. In the same sanctuary were placed 
the sucue of Mars armed with a lancc and Romulus’s augural 
staff, or lituur, the instrument essendal to the foundadon of 
Rome. As guardians of the sacred arms, the Salians of the 
Paladne acted as servants of Mars ^radivus, the god of war. A 
second brotherhood of Salians, those of the Quirinak was later 
created by King Tullus Hosdlius, but in very different ciccum> 

Stances. Durii^ a difficult batde against the Sabines, Tullus 
swore to institute a second Salian brotherhood if he won the 
battle that very day. When this came to pass he fulfilled his 
promise and created a brotherhood of twelve Salians dedicated 
to the cult of the god Quirinus. They were never as important 
as their colleagues on the Palatine. 

Every year the Salian brotherhoods performed ceremonies 
consisiir^ of warlike dances which celebrated the beginning 
and end of the war season. In March they ‘moved the ancilia*, 
according to the sacred phrase, andlU mevere. This meant that 
they danced through the town, stopping at various places 
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where, led by their master, or maiister, the leading dancer, or 
pratsul, and a cantor, ot they leapt about to a ternary 
rhytlim while striking the ancilia with a short bncc and singing 
prayas of invocation to various gods. Then they took part in 
the horse races known as the Bjuirrie on March 14, and ensured 
the lustration of weapons on the i^ih, Corresponding with 
these rites celebrating the openir^ of the war season there were 
similar ones in October to celebrate the end of the season. The 
ancilia were then deposited in the sacrarium (anciUa couJere). 

This was how the Ancients envisaged this sodality. Behind 
the rational pan of the account there is to be found a bed-rock 
of primordial beliefs: a regular cycle of dances using the arms 
with the divine imprint upon them; rites of a very early date 
confirmed, as we shall see, by archaeological evidence. 

The armed dance with the analic was not peculiar to Rome; 
Alba, Lavinium, Tusculum, Tibur and Agnani all possessed 
their own brotherhoods ofSalians from a-very early period. In 
his Commentary on ^ AentU (Vll, 285) Servius goes so far as 
to state chat the peoples of Tibur and Tuscolum had their 
Salians before the Romans. The oval shield with indentations 
on two sides was not a sacred weapon at Rome only. ]uno 
Sospita of Lanuvium, a war goddess, brandished a lance with 
her right hand and held an andlt with her left. Cicero, in 
his De Natura Deorum (I, 29, $3), describes her andU as a 
swtulum, a small oval shield. But the many portraits of the 
goddess leave us in no doubt as to the exact form of the shield; 
it was the same as the sacred aruiU of the Salians. 

The Anciems give information not only as to the existence 
of a cycle of Salian dances at Rome but also as to the actual 
character of the dances performed. They were composed of 
three elements, all blended into one rhythm: the steps, the 
singing and the sound of the bnccs striking the shields. The 
terms describing the steps—relttf/io and tripudium —allude to a 
heavy, regular beat in ternary rhythm. It had none of the grace 
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or btauiy of ordinary dance movcmenis* so that the priestly 
function was open to the common man, who needed no parti' 
cuUr talent. All the same* the ceremonies performed by the 
college constituted a fairly strenuous athletic training Seneca 
in his Letters to LMcilius (XV, 4) quotes as one of the relatively 
easy physical ttcercises, which nevcnhelcss develop the body, 



fij. to S<e"e on e (omtiion ftw mtn In mlVlary nnifom 

<srryin£jwind\ii bun^ 0ji tpoU, Apportntly tbete are lui tbt Soliaii priests eenyii^ 
their ovn satfei shields, as on older inhilio sboam in pi S 9 >h**l ikirserimu in soldiers^ 
dress. ^ A FuilwlTt^Ur, DU andk«n Cemmen, PJ. xxH. no. 6t. Aiout S:i 

the scries of jumps repeated on the spot, after the manner of the 
Salians. This exercise, according to Catullus (XVII, i), was 
sufficient to endanger bridges which were not in perfect condi/ 
tion. The hymn sung by the Salians was so archaic that they 
themselves had difficulty in understanding its mcanir^ 
according to Quindlian. 

Two questions are of particular interest. What were the 
or^ns of the sacred army of the Salians, and what was the 
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original value of their dance? There are no analia still in 
existence, but the descriptions by classical writers, together with 
PUk s 9 various pictures, gems, coins and bas^elicfe showing cither the 

Fi'l 20 ceremony of the moving of the amUa by the Salians or the 

weapon alone, show us exacdy what it looked like; it was a 
large oval shield with a wide indentation on both its long sides. 
The only comparable objects ftom Italic tenitory known to us 
arc small bronze plaques, roughly oval and with indenutions 
on the short sides. They wcie votive shields or, in one case, a 
shield intended for use in dancing. These interesting objects 
come ftom Picenum, the a^r capenas^ and from Bolsena. They 
all date ftom the Early Iron Age; more exacdy, from about 
700 d.C. and the succeeding period. Their siting on Italian 
territory tells us a great deal and enables us, in my opinion, to 
retrace the route tdeen by this unusual type of weapon on its 
way to Ladum and Rome itself. 

The ultimate origin of this form of shield is to be found in 
the Cretan and Mycenean cultures, which left many pictures 
of characterisdc la^e shields, called figure/o&eight shields. 
From these developed the shield with deep indenutions found 
in Greece in the geometrical period, a type of weapon portrayed 
on Dipylon vases; such shields, used as votive objects, have 
been found in various parts of Greece, at Olympia and in the 
temple of Athena at Tegea, and they served as a model for 
the indented shields made by the Italic peoples. No doubt the 
form aossed the Adriadc after passing tbtough lUyria. Picenum 
was linked to the qger capenas by numerous currents of irv' 
fluenccs. From Capena it was easy for trends to reach the 
various cities in Latium. Varying adaptations of the common 
prototype account for the different placing of the indenutions. 
The strangeness of the form expbins why the Latin towns 
considered it sacced and to bear the stamp of divinity. Tt was 
not unusual for primitive peoples to confuse the exotic with 
the sacred. Out of this grew the Roman legend of the male 
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which fell out of the sky. The date of the archaeologies 
evidence found in certain parts of Italy agrees with that attri/ 
buted by the Roman historians to this m^icS episode and 
confirms that the andle appeared in Rome in about 700. 

But better even dian this: by chance an exceptional piece of 
archaeological evidence has survived which ceptesents a scene 
from the armed dance as it was performed at the beginning of 
the eighth century, on the border between Ladom and Etcutia. 

This is a bronze biconical urn found in a grave in Biscn2io on Pla« 58 

the west side of the lake of Bolsena. On its shoulders and lid 

there is depicted a curious scene comprising a group of several 

figurines executed in a primitive and awkward style. On two 

concentric circles are naked warriors wearing only a flat head/ 

dress and performing a sort of dance in which they gesticulate 

and floutish lances and small round shields. Some of them 

carry shields in both hands. They arc grouped round a four/ 

footed animal, possibly a bear, which is attached to the centte 

of the Hd. Among the armed dancers is a character who is 

pushing forward a cow which another cbaracrer appears to be 

about to sacrifice. The minute size of the figurines and the 

awkwardness of the still undeveloped technique prevent a 

detailed analysis of the complex scene shown. It is clear, how/ 

ever, that it is meant to depict a magical dance. Judgir^ from 

the circles of dancers, the dance and the noisy clashing of 

weapons round the chained animal, this performance was 

probably meant to ensure luck in the chase and also to protect 

men and flocks against wild beasts. 

This taiscs the question of the original significance of the 
Salian dances that were beginning to be performed in various 
towns in Latium at the same period. Everything leads to the 
conclusion that they were a sort of mime of war, intended by 
means of imitative magic to ensure the success of Rome and 
the downfall of her enemies in military campa^s. But many 
ethnologists, such as Sir James Frazer in his Commentary on the 
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Fofti of Ovid, believe that the primitive origin of these rires is 
diifeicm, more broadly based. They accept that the violent 
sounds made by the repeated claahii^ of the metal shields and 
all the war/mime were meant as a means of ensuring victory, 
but claim that the enemies in question were neither individuals 
nor whole peoples but the beir^s most feared by primitive men 
—the evil spirits who were always on the watch, a constant 
danger menacing the tribe. The armed dance was to protect 
the tribe, its prosperity, die fertility of its flocb and crops. It 
still seems to be a mauer of choice whether one envisages the 
performance as a war/rice or an agrarian purification rite. 

The Salians were the priests of Mats; but this is not conclu/ 
sive proof of the character of their dances. For, although fiom 
the beginning Mars was a war god rather than the agrarian 
type of god suggested by some scholars, he made war not only 
after the &shion of men but also gainst evil spirits when they 
threatened peasants and their crops. 

In my opinion, a quesdon of development at a very early dace 
is involved. A disdnetion must be made between the original 
meaning of the rite and the meaning that it swifdy acquired 
within the growing system of the Roman religion. Compari^ 
sons between the Ladn armed dances and the apotropaic 
dances performed by many primidve peoples appear to be 
conclusive. Take, for example, the descripdon by Apollonius 
of Rhodes of the armed dances insdtuted on ihe advice of 
Orpheus, after the Argonauts had involuntarily slaughtered 
the king of Cyzicus and his people, their hosts of the previous 
night: 'At the same dmc, on the advice of Orpheus, the youi^ 
men leaped in dmc, dancing the armed dance. They struck 
iheir shields with the swords, in order to drive away the laments 
of evil omen which the people were sdll uttering for the 
death of the king.’ (Ar^rmtice, I, line 1 134 and ff.) Immediately, 
a spring rose on a hilhtop which had hitherto been completely 
arid. These first corybandc dances thus appear to have been 
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for apotropaic and fcrulity purposes. Comparisons of chis sort 
leave no doubt as to the analog;ous character of the Salian 
dances at their beginnings. And the valuable evidence of the 
vase of Bisenzio, showing the magical dance, confirms this 
view. 

But very soon, probably from the first half of the seventh 
century, the Roman cult incorporated these dances into a 
regular, ordered cycle; they became ceremonies of military 
consecration and deconsecration, solemnities giving a precise 
rhythm to warfare. Soon the military quality was the only one 
that lived on in Roman consciousness. This regularization of 
rites originally far mote archaic and complex in meaning is in 
line with one of the deepest/rooted tendencies of Roman 
religion. The aim was always to organize its various feasts and 
fasts into a precise scheme. 

Turning &om the ancient magic rituals to the gods, one 
finds an unusually complex religious panorama. It is true chat 
the literary evidence at out disposal concerns relatively late 
periods. But the Roman historians assigned the first over^’all 
organization of the State’s religion to the Sabine King Numa 
Pompilius- A calendar engraved on stone, which was dis/ 
covered in Anzio, lists the holy days and ancient feasts (in 
large capitals) side by aide with various dates and religious 
anniversaries (in smaller letters). It evidently represents an 
andent calendar, pre^Republican but not as early as the eighth 
century, it daces from the end of the Etruscan monarchy, 
probably from the second half of the sixth century. 

Thus there are indications of attempts at systematic oeganiza/ 
don from an early date. This was necessiuted by the gradual 
multiplication of the cults. The number of Roman gods seems 
to have been very large from the outset, and it is difficult to 
discern their origins. At first they were personal forces but not 
in human form. Appaiendy anthropomorphism was not 
natural to the Latins, who lacked visual imagination and did 
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not easily create myths and legends. They addressed divinities 
indifferently as of cither sex— f/w dfw, siife iea. To their minds 
the world presented itself as a network o{nmm presiding over 
the natural cycles and men’s actions. The invocations to the 
gods (each addressed by his own name), virtual litanies called 
mdiiit 4 rH(ntA, brought the various stages of a sit^le human 
action or of a single crop/growih undcc the protection of various 
divinities. One after another, VatUma, Cunana, Kumius or 
Kumm, SUtiUn\*s, Ahma and Adeom, watched over the various 
Stages of the child’s growth, liis cradle, his milk, his Ktst steps, 
his first words. The patron goddess of the corn in seed form 
was Sew; when it was above the ground it came undcc the 
proceaion of and when it was gathered and stored it 

was watched over by Tu^Um (Saint Augustine, Tk City of 
0 >i, IV. 8 ). 

Rome’s religious psychology thus reflected a pragmatical 
attitude, a concern with practical af&irs that was one of its 
most deeply^rootcd characteristics. The same trait can be seen 
in Roman methods of divination, in their ways of interpreting 
the signs given by the gods. Compared with the extreme 
3 i ingenuity shown by the Greeks and Etruscans in making out 

the lines of the near or distant future, the Roman attitude is 
quite different. The Romans constantly consulted ihc gods, 
but not about their future. They confined themselves to a^r^ 
simple questions about the possibilities of enterprises already 
under way. They read the answers in the words uttered, 
ominoy and the various flights of the birds, myicia. But so that 
they should not be hampered by all these omens, they invented 
a whole scries of loopholes for not paying attention to them. 
Augural law thus became a system of casuistry, preserving 
liberty of action- It will be remembered that the inscription in 
the Lapis Nyer contains one of those peudent rules which, to 
avoid evil omens, is so phrased as to exclude the possibility of 
any being seen. 
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In bis religious life, dieicfore, che Roman thought and 
practised as a man of action. His interest in the present and the 
well-being of both the individual and the State made him 
constantly strive after the pax Deorum, or peace with che gods, on 
which depended his own future and that of the dry. The rites 
and ceremonies of traditional religion helped to maintain this 
tacit alliance. But such a flatus quo was a truce rather than a real 
peace; it was under che consant threat of disruption if the gods 
were insulted by some lack of devotion in the homage paid to 
them. Then would come a prodigy, an inuption of the saaed 
into che non/sacred world; for che gods, benevolent if satisfied, 
were terrible if their laws were infringed- At such a time the 
city and its occupants stood in che midst of perils, and neither 
the human heart nor the town could find peace nodi expiatory 
ceremonies, procuraiiones prodiiiorum, restored the old balance. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, that the receptivity of che 
Latin and Roman religions towards foreign cults meant chat 
they were influenced &om an early date by the Creek religion 
and that of the Etruscans- Long before che large-scale Helleni- 
zation of the Roman cults after the Punic Wars at the end of 
the third century B-C., there had already been a gradual influx 
of Greek gods and rites, either direct from Magna Graecia or 
through Etruria. It is not easy to analyse this Hellenic influence 
with regard to the earliest periods in Rome, much less to isolate 
the Etruscan factors. Nevertheless, their itnporunce must not 
be execrated, although the Romans' commercial links with 
Greek territories, the artistic influence from the Greeks and the 
presence of the Etruscans who deepened the impact of the first 
two &ctois, certainly accustomed them to the pcrsonaliiies of 
the Greek gods. Fot a hundred and seventy years, according to 
Varro, they had no statues of their own gods, but eventually 
Eirusco-Greek statuary accustomed them to an anthropo¬ 
morphism which did not come narurally to them. From the 
royal period, Greek gods were adopted by various more or less 
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Ecruscanizcd Latin cities, and from these they often progressed 
to Rome. This phenomenon seems to have reached its height 
at the end of the Etruscan period of Roman history. In 4P6 
Aulus Postumius swore an oath to the Dioscuri of Tusculum 
where they were worshipped; in 484 a temple to them was 
built in the Forum itself. The temple of Mercury, outside the 
pofiiocrium, behind the Porta Capena, dates from 484: Mercury 
can be identified with the Greek god Hermes who was adopted 
by the Etruscans under the name of Turms. Hercules, who was 
very popular with the Etruscans under the name of Hcrcle, 
seems, however, .to have come to Rome direct from Magna 
Graecia. 

Fi£. Si Arcbvi dtJ/Miui u CusM oni Pof/wf menlly found ol Lamntm. il h ef*invei mi 0 hmzt 
Umtilj n \ in. /m^, 2 itt. wide fid ft in. le dn in, tbidt, T^s it Itktn /fen thnl rtprediKtd m 

cn arlkU Casi^li ‘Dediea Areako Levinate a Caslere t Pellutt', h Siudi e Mauriali 

di Storu ddle Rd^ioni. >^5^, xxx, 1 

With regard to the Dioscuri, a new archaic inscription has 
Fiy. 21 just been discovered at Lavinium and its recent publication has 

contributed much to our knowledge. The inscription in ques^ 
tion is engraved on a short bronae lamella and the wiidng used 
proves that the text dates from a very early period, probably about 
the same as the inscription on the cippus of the Forum (end 
of the sixth to beginning of the fifth century B.C.). 

The text, which i$ very short, is a dedication as follows: 
Caiterti Podhuqudque quroh. The morphological anomalies are 
considerable. It is hard to account for the form Podhu^uo, 
meani:^ *to PoUux\ On the one hand, the letter^combinadon 
‘dl* existed neither in Latin nor in the Italic languages; on the 
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oihci hand, the labio^velar which ends the name ‘Pollux* is 
very strange. Oyrois is no less puzding. It is a unique case, 
applying purely and simply lo the Greek kcuroi. The Latin 
inscription is modelled upon a Greek dedication. 

As it stands, the dedication shows no Etruscan influence 
whatever. At Lavinium the two heroes were worshipped with 
their purely Greek characteristics almost from the lime of their 
introduction to Rome. 

The influence of Greece and Eauria is clearly to be seen in 
the difficult question of the origin of the mysterious Sibylline 
books, which were to become gradually more and mote import 
cant to the religious life of Rome. It was said that an old woman, 
the Sybil of Cumae, offered to sell certain books containir^ 
her own oracles to one of the Etruscan kings of Rome, Tarquin 
the Elder, accordii^ to som^ Tarquinius Superbus, accordii^ 
to others. Exasperaed by the refusal of her offer, she burned 
several of them and the monarch, impressed by this, bought the 
remaining books. Two priests, the Duoviri Samsfadun^!, whose 
cumber was later increased to ten and then fifteen, were created 
to consult and interpret them as and when the Senate required. 

Wher^, early in the second half of the fifth century, the god 
Apollo was introduced into Rome, he became the patron of the 
sacred writings, and they played a large pan in the adoption of 
the Creek cult in Rome. 

But the Ancienrs themselves did not rco^nize the existence 
of a collection of Cumacan oracles. And from the material in 
them as reproduced by Roman historians, the books seem at 
the beginning to have been sacred rules for warding off the 
most menacing prodigies, rathet than oracles. The origin ofihese 
rules appears to have been complex, partly Greek, partly 
Etruscan, partly Latin. The traditional story can, no doubt, be 
partially explained by the later transformation cf the books, 
which from the third century took on a new character and 
absorbed certain real prophecies. But there is no doubt that the 
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collection was first made in the period of the Etruscan kings. 
The obscurity of the legendary account ii, no doubt, traceable 
to the vagueness of the Romans when dealing with a period of 
mixed cultures, Etruscan and Greek, 

The purely Etruscan element in the religion of Rome 
remained sm^l. The theological chinking of the Etruscans was 
too remote from the Latins’ religious outlook to make a lasting 
impression on it Nevertheless, the framework of the Etruscan 
Fii it rel^on left its mark on the organization of the Roman calendar 

and on the hierarchies of certain cults; and the specialized 
group of Etruscan diviners, undisputed masters of the art of 
divination, constituted the bsc resort of the Senate when 
especially tenifying prodigies demanded new and unknown 
ceremonies for theii expiadon. 

Two sanctuaries built by the Etruscans were to remain as 
evidence of the growii^ imperialism in Rome at the end of the 
sixth century. These were the temple of Diana on the Aveniine, 
which led to the amalgamation of the cults of various Latin 
peoples, and the Capitolinc temple of Jupiter, Op^mus Maxi' 
mus, Juno and Minerva, which, long after the Etruscan period, 
remained the political and religious cenue of Rome, and then 
of the countries subjugated by h«. This, the first known 
grouping togeither of the chief god with the two goddesses, is 
an foruscan innovation, as was also the trio of Ceres, Liber 
and Libera, o whom was built a threefold temple in the valley 
of the CitcusMaximus at the beginnii^ of the fifth century. The 
difficulties encountered by the author of a recent thesis^ when he 
tried to explain this unusual grouping, seen nowhere else, is 
sufficient proof that it resulted from imitadoo of Etruscan cull-' 
habiu. Threefold temples and cults were an essendal element 
of the Etruscan religion. In the period from 496, when Aulus 
Postumius swore that he would build the temple, to 493, when 
it was consecrated, Rome was an Etruscan city and it was 
> See Bibliography, p. leo (Le Booiiiee, H.). 
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natural enough that a threefold temple, decorated by Greek 
artists and dedicated to divinities grouped according co the 
Etruscan system, should be built in it. 

At the end of the royal period there was thus a la^, 
complex and still increasing pantheon, which lacked, how^ 
ever, any real theological structure. On the other hand, a 
priestly order, hierarchically arranged, ensured the scrupulous 
performance of sacrifices and offerings, thus guaranteeing the 
success of die city's enterprises. A complex calendar minutely 
and methodically rcguUtcxl the various cycles of annual feast, 
the war cycle, the cycle of crop fertility, of human and animal 
fertility and finally of death and purification. This religious 
structure of which ritualism and pragmatism were rhe basic 
elements, gradually became more complex during the follow^ 
ing cencuries. But ic was not until rhe political and social 
upheavals and emotional shocks of the Punic Wats diat new 
needs awoke in the Roman mind a desire for systems explaining 
the world and the fate of man. Until then the Romans 
remained content with a religion without any doctrine con^ 
cerning the nature of the gods. For centuries, despite their 
gradual identification with Greek gods, these remained 
impersonal forces. Rituals existed in cheir own t^ht, indepeiv 
deru of all belief 
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A WY slice uken oui of the history of a city or people 
is bound to be artificial. For at no time ate changes so 
abrupt chat they turn completely away from the development 
preceding them. Nevertheless, the end of the royal period marks 
an important break in the history of Rome. Rich and powerful 
under the Tarquins, she had dominated Ladum. The removal 
of the Etruscan armies reduced her to the rank of a Latin city 
of medium importance, threatened by the mountain peoples 
surrounding ha, the Volsci, Hemici and Acqui, and forced 
to engage in bitter fighting to reconquer her newly lost hcge/ 
mony over the Latin plain. Ha power and whole future 
destiny depended on the diligence of hec &rmccs and the bravery 
of her soldias. The fifth century was to be a difficult one, with 
Rome under constant threat from the poor primitive peopl« of 
the central Apennines. A long paiod of austerity began, and 
arc and luxury w«e not to reappear for a considerable time. Yet 
when conservative Remans like Cato expressed their honor at 
the influx into Rome of luxurious habiu learned from the 
east, they forgot that sevaal centuries earlia, their ancestors had 
also eaten off gold and silver dishes. 

In the political field the crisis which overtook Rome was not, 
as we now see, an isolated case. All cenual Italy underwent a 
similar expaience. In Italy, as in Rome, the State, afi« the 
expulsion of the kings, became a patrician one dominated by 
an oligarchy of prindpa. But while the social conditions of the 
Etruscan cities developed little, thereby leading to the revolts 
which occurred at the end of Etruscan history, theRomznplehs 
gradually evolved a real political identity and fought bard foe 
an equality ofr^hts. Changes in ihe military organizatioa of 
the town are one of the principal causes of this. The early army 
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relied mainly on chc cavalry, tecruiied from the ranks of the 
nobles. From che Etruscan period, on account of the increase 
in expeditions and wars, a need was fell for a powerful inlanny. 
It was the peasants, heavily armed as bopUief, who filled the 
ranks of the new phalanxes. And eventually, after long and 
difficult struggles, the pUht, who had t&^niercd the city, thanks 
to bold reforms of the Etruscan kii^s, obtained rights comment 
surate with its duties. 

Roman historians wrongly simplified this cuming/point in 
Roman history. They envisaged the departure of the Taiquins 
as the end of a hated regime under which a single man ruled 
and all the citiaens were enslaved. This hatred of monarchy 
was CO become one of the leading ideas of Rome's internal 
policy. As the Romans saw it, tyrannical power and sbvery 
{iommtio and seruituf) ended in 509, and the State passed into 
the hands of the Roman people, its rightful owners. They came 
to feel an immense pride in the State’s distant past, and from 
the very beginning the Republic took libertas as its watchword 
and motto. Half a millennium was to pass before power was 
once again represented by one sii^le man, after the civil wars. 
But even then the tide of ‘king’ was carefully avoided. The 
word ‘liberty* reuined its evocative power, and Augustus found 
it expedient to proclaim himself, on his coins, as liherlotis uindex. 
saviour of liberty. 

The above account has attempted to show how the primitive 
history of Rome now appears, taking into account the results 
obtaiued from various lines of research, and how facts have 
emerged from the shadowy regions of conjecture to which they 
were once confined. Neither the type of highly coloured 
history, such as the Ancients wrote, nor the personal and partly 
fictionalized theories of certain modern narrators ate any longei 
justified. By means of archaeology, linguisdcs, epigraphy and 
comparadvc religious history, it is possible to verify a 
number of points and discern the btoad outlines of cultural 
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evolution in ihe centuries once thought obscure. Some ques/ 
tions &nd problems naturally remain debatable. It is left to the 
various fields of research, now well equipped for their task, to 
continue the work which has been begun and to throw still 
more light on the first years of the city that was to do more than 
any other to influence the history of the west. 
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CHAPTER in THB tEGENt) OP THE ORIGINS OF SOME: rTS FORMATION AND VALUE 
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documentation for the legends connected with the primitive peoples of 
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Die Irojanischof Vrahnen ier RUtaer, by A. AtPbU>t, Basle, 19^7, is an 
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On the quesdoQ of the legendary foundation of Ostia, see j. CARGOS 
PINO, Virile et Us Ori^ines d'Ostk, Park, 19x9, 
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On the 'Romulean’ sites in Classical Rome, see C. LUCu, *11 ceouo 
monumentalc. Rom Anlica, Rome, 1946. 

These aie an enormous number of works dealing with (he Romulus 
l^end and ici importance in the formation ofthe Imperial mystique. The 
most imporram are: j. HUBaux, Les mylixs de Rome, Paris, 194$; 
j. CACi, *RomuluvAugustus’ in Meleii^s ie VEeoU Jmt^vse de R^me, 

>9 JO, pp- 1 3 8-8 T; j. CARCOPINO, Le louue du Capitoh, Paris, 1925; 
and sevoal important archaeological articles by A. ALFdf.Di in Museum 
Htlveticm from 1950 onwards. 

On the monuments dadng from the end of the first century B.c. and 
showing representations of the origins of Rome, see (for the fricc on the 
EopUca EmiUe), a. bartou, 71 fregio 5 gurato delJa Basilica EmiliV, 

BolitUsno a Am, XXXV, ipjo, pp. 289-94, Rnd (for the Are Pads) 

C. UORBTTI, Are Peas August, Rome, 1948. 
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iude'tunpeenufs de U souvereinete, BibUothique des Hautes Etudes, LVt, 
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Paris, 194^ Servius tt la Fortune, Paris, 1943; Naissance de Rome (Ji^iter, 

Mars et Quirinus, ii), Paris, 1949; Les dkux des MyEurophtf, Paris, 1951. 

LATIUW AND THE SITS OF ROME CHAPTER IV 
First, there is a good geegtaphical study; j. le Gael, Le Tihn,Jleuve de 
Rome, dans I'Anti^'ld, Paris, 1951. 

There is a vase Ucerature on excavadons of archaic Roou. Some of 
Bom*s work is described in the numbers of Notizk depli Scavs for 1902, 

1903, X 995 « 1906, 1911, and Vaglieti’s in the number for 1907. For 
excavadons on the Capitol see a. M. COLlNt, Cepitolsum, ni, 192^ for 
those at SanfOmobono, sec rhe Bolletiina Cmmunek, lxvi, 1938. 

G. PINZA gives a useful account of the results obtained up to the date of 
his wiidng in 'Monument! primitivi di Roma e del Lazio andco’ in 
Mmsmenti Andchi del JJneei, XVi, 2905. 

In *An archaeolt^ical record of Rome, from the seventh to the second 
century B.C.* in Studies end Dacments, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva 
Lake, xzn, and vol., Londoo'Philadelphia, 1942, ivez SCOtt rybsrc 
presents a synthesis of the results available in 1940 cooceming the poiod 
mentioned in the title and thus excluding the beginnings of Rome. 
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However, E. ejERSTAT) IJ it present artempcifig a new synthesis, reviewing 
the archaeological evidence in the light of stradgraphical methods, under 
the title Early Two volumes have already appeared: Early 
Stratignpliitel restardxf in ihc Farum Re/hcnm and e£w/ tlx Via 
Satra, Lund, i 9 $ 6 i Jl Tha Tamis, Lund, ipjO (in the scries Acta InsO'tuli 
romatu r^ni Sutdae). The archaeological arguments used by Mr. Cjerstad 
are iocontrovotible, although his conclusioru as to chronology in ‘Scavi 
stra(igra 5 ci del Foro romano e problemi ad css: relaiivi* in the Balkttma 
Cmmunak di Rom, Lxxm (iP4P“5o), are a^uable. 

One work in particular is of supreme importance on the quesdon of 
recent and early excavations in the Faladnc setclemcncs: s. m. puclisi’s 
'C li abicatori primitivi del Palatine attraverso le lestimonianae aichecy 
logiche e le cujove indagini siraiigra£d sul Cermalo’, with additional 
chaplets by p. romahelli, a. davico, g. de anceus d’ossat in 
Mmmenti Mchi dti Unai, XU, 1951, pp. We have drawn 

lately on this article in wriciog this book. 

An account of the still conirovecsial problems will be found in 
p, ROUANELLi, ‘Probleoii archcolo^hi del Foro Romano c del Paladoo* 
in Sludi Romani, i, January 1953- Some of the more recent discoveries ate 
dcsoibed in an article by p. romanelli, c. carbttoni, e. cjerstad, 
and s. M. PUOLISI, ‘Nuove indagini in Roma andchusima' in the 
BalUuifw dr Paletnoloik Ifaliana, Utrv, i 9 i 4 ~S- The authors’ respective 
sections are (i) 'Problemi archeologichi e stone! di Roma primiova, 
(a) Tomba aicaica e cremaaionc scopena sul Palauoo*, (3) 'La stradgtafia 
e i piu antichi materlali archeologichi nella zooa de Tarco di Augusto’, 
(4) 'Sepolot di indnetati ncUa valle del Foro romano’. 

Thequestion of prioxiuve huts is dealt with inj. DE morcan^s VhumaniU 
prebliiari^, Paris, 1921, and that of Italic hut urns inj. strarwALL's'Die 
italischen Hiittenutnen* in Acta Acadentiaa Akofnsis TV, 1925* 

For an atTempt to reconstruct the Iron and Bronze Age huts after the 
model of the hut urns see O. patroni, ‘Archiiemira preistorica’ in 
Storia deirArchiuttura, i, Bergamo, 19JI, pp- 35 «iq. All the large 
manuals of Roman history touch on the question of the primitive peoples 
of Rome. A hypercritical position is taken up by 2. pais in Storttf di 
Ram, Turin, 189a. a vols. The thesis by a. PIGANIOL, Essai sur its 
oriims de Ram, Paris, 1917, emphasizes the fundamental dualism and 
foe opposition between the Latin and Sabine ^ups. A general survey 
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of ihe problems involved is given by £- ciacerj in Le oriffni ii fUma. 

La meifcnhe e la prime Jve ielk en Milan, 19]7* 

There aie a lew inaccuracies in my own book, Lef Orijmes de Ratne, 

Paris, 1945. It was writien while the author was a prisoner of war in 
Germany; see only the third edidon (19$$). 

RO»>iE FROM ABOUT TOO TO THE BEGINNING OF THE FIFTH CHAPTER V 

CENTURY B-C. 

The archaeological bibliography given above will also be of use in 
connexion with this chapter. For the question of Roman and Latin 
building techniques, see an cxcellenc book by c. LUCU, La UaiUe 
edih'zia romana com pcrticoUre ri^ardo a Rcma t Lazio, a voU., Rome, 19$/. 

For the period of the Erruscan monarchy see the books on Etniria 
mentioned above, and also M. paixottiho’s Etmcologk, jrd edidon, 

Milan, iPSS- question of the royal walls at Rome has stimulated 
much discussion at)d a large ruimber of written works. The attitude of 
c. SAFLUWn {Le nun dl Rama npuhhlkarte, Lund, 1932), who denies the 
existence of any continuous wall before the fourth century, i% difficult to 
defend. For a detailed study and accurate conclusions see tenney 
prank’s ’Roman Buildings of the Republic* in Papers and Monajrapbs 0/ 
ibe Amrim Aeademy h Rome, m, 1924; C. LUGLi, *Le muta di Setvio 
TuUio c le cosi dettc mura serviane’, Hriioria. xi, 1933; P. QUOHiAM, 

'A proper du mur dii de Servius Tullius’ in Miianies de ^Etok franfrise 
* Rome, ux, 194T. On the sculptor Vulca and his school, see 
M. PAU^OTTiNO, La tiuoU di VuUa, Rome, 1946- For the frescoes of the 
Franjois Tomb at Vulci a bibli^aphy will be found in the catalogue 
of die 195^ Etruscan exhibition, Mostra deWArte e della CMltk etruna, 

Milan, zod edition. 1955. See also the study by f. messebschmibt. 

‘Nekrcpoleci von Vuld' in the Jahrhutb des deulsehen Jnstituu, 1930. Many 
works have been published on the subject of the first Greek imports into 
Etruria and Ladum. A syscemadc bibliography will be found in 
c. vallet’s RJfepon <t Zancle: Hwto/re, eommeree el ovihsalian des atis 
AralriHirmes du ditroH de Messitie, Bibliotheque des Ecoles fran^aises 
d’Ath^nes et Rome, i 9 $S. 

On the end of the Ecuscan period in Rome sec my aracle to be 
published in 19^ in the Revue dee Eludes Latmes: 'Rome de 509 a 475 
environ avant J.C.’ 
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CHAPTER VI THE LANGUAGE, LAW AND RBUCION OF PRlMIirVE ROME 

On account of ihe scope of these questions the literature dealing with 
thecn is extremely ample. The works which follow cover the main 
elements. The vexed problem of the place of Latin amongst the Indck 
European languages is well treated by M. lejeune in ‘La position du 
laiin daw le domainc indo^uropien’ in the Manorial its EUtits Uimts, 
Paris, I 943 » PP« 7 -lt' 

For the hiaory and structure of the Latin language, see: a. meillet, 
Es^hst i'uut twraire it U Utm, Paris. 1928; m. NiEUERitANN, 
Ptitis k fhwiiujtst hisUiTi^ dw laiin, Paris, 3rd edition, 1953; A. ebnOUT, 
MoTphoUik Kfrtrijwr in Ulin, Paris, 3rd edition, I 953 J A. ernoUT and 
F. THOMAS, Sy>iicxt laline, Paris, and edition, xpj?; A. ernout and 
A. MEILLBT. Dktscmein itpioUgi^ it U iw»|w UM, Paris, 3rd edition, 
19^1. For the question of the adaption of the Etruscan alphabet m 
regions outside Etruria, see M- lejeUHE, ‘Nows dc linguistiquc italiqoe, 
XIII, sur Ics adaptations dc Talphabet ^trusque aux langue indo- 
curopiennes dltalie’ in the Rim its Etuies Ulines, xXXV. 1957- 
On the lar^uage of Pracneste, see a. ERHOUT, 'U pallet de Pcineste 
d’apres les inscriptions’ in the Mmoires A Ic Sotitlc A xiii, 

W5. PP* m-W- Faliscan language, see E. STOLTB, Dcr 

falhiisehe Dhltk^ Diss., Munich, 1906- 
The archaic inscriptions of Rome can be found in the Corpus 
/«fnp4iWT«»t Ldthtaram. 1 , la edition by T. MOMMSEN, 1IO3, and edition 
by G. HBNZEH, C. HUELSEN, and B. LOMMATZSCH, Berlin, 1 893-1 94 J« 
Thoe is a choice of diffecent studies of the oldest literary arsd epigraphic 
texts: A. erKOUT, Ritutil A texUs latins anbaJiuts, new edirion, Paris, 
I 9 J 7 ; E. H. WARMINCTON, Vtttn UisM, 4 vols., Locb Eduiofi, 
London and Cambridge, 1935; a. deCRASSI, hstriptiones latmat IsUiae 
wfuhlicBt, xxiii. in the ‘Bibliotcca di Smdi sui^ioti’, Florence, 1957- 
The insmpeioo on the Lap/x N/|er is studied by G. OUm 6 zil in 
‘L’iascription aichalque du Forum et Cioeron, Dc divinatione, u, 
p. 35 . in RjAtrthts A Seknet nhgieust, 1951-2, XXXix-XL. Melanges 
Julo Lebreton, pp- 17 sqq- See also M. lejeune, ‘A prepos dc nois 
inscripiioDS italique* in the Rivue Af Etuits an&nna, uv, 3 - 4 » 
December 1952, p. 34 ^> 

The site of the kcus Ftroniac was localized by reference to insaipaons 
dadag torn the third century ax. See r. bloch and C. POTi, 'Nouvclles 
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d^caces archalques a U Fcronia’ in ihc Ait/w ^ PbiUlo^ie, 

I9S3» i» PP- 6$ sqq- 

The Etruscan influmc« ob Reman onomasdes is ueared in w. scHULSS's 
Zur Gwbiehu Uctittitchtr B^fmamen. Berlin, 1904: Eiroscan loan/wetds 
in LatiD aic deaJc wirh in a. bbnout's ‘Les elemencs emisque du 
vocabulaire latin’, Bullelin it U SodM ic 1930, pp. 82 sqq. 

Aq analysis of (he Enuscan inscriptions found in Rome has been 
published by M. pallottikO in Xa isendone aicaica su vaso di 
bucchero rinvenuta ax piedl del CampidogHo*, BolUiiino Cotmiutialt dr 
Ro»i4, u:ix, 1941, and ‘Rivisu di epigrafJa arusca' in ^fwir BirwU, 
XXXI, 195^-3. PP- 3C9 s<iq« 

For the Ctxuscan Ecseoes sho^ving l^btrsu, see c. beccati and 
F. maCi, *Le pirmxe delle tombe degli Auguri e del Puldnclh* in the 
ManmetfUitlU Pittura mm seoptrtiin Jttiw, Secdoo I. 'La pienjra ecrusca, 
Tarquinii’, iii-iv, Rome, 1955, and r. sartocCini, C. M, t.BRlCi. 
and M. MORETTi, La tamhe ielk Olimpiaii, Milan, 1939* 


Law ani 

On the ‘sacrum’, see e. rhode, Psyeb^, and ediuoo, Fribourg, 1898; 

R. cajllois, Vhomme ei It taere, ‘Mythes ei Religions’ series, Paris, 1939, 
and w, wari>e fowler, Th< Keigous Bxptritnct «/ tht Roman PtopU 
front the Earlkst Times to the of Au£usti/t. London, 1911. 

The sociological aspects of religion are analysed by S. ourckheim 
in Lc fames iUmenUiirv ie U vie reli^ieuse, Paris, 3cd edition, 1937« 

Primitive Roman law is studied by h. LiVY^^RDBL in Qm^u<s 
prohlhnes iu ires anmn iroit romom (essei it soluiSon mi^off^ue), Paris, 1934. 

See also J. carcopino, Xes pt^endues lois royales’ io MeUnffs de 
VEcole ftatifaise dr Rtfwe, 1937, pp. 344 sqq. and P. F. CiRARD, Textes 
it iroH romosn, Paris, 5th edidon. 

Two exeellem works of recent date give useful bibU^raphies for rhe 
Roman rel^ioQ and the problems it presents: a. CRSKIBR, Tm reU^ioHS 
itrus^ ei Ttntaine, vol. m of the CoUecdoQ Mana, Pads, 1944, and 
}. BAYET, iEsleire pelils^ue et psyeholoii^ it U nltjwn romasne, Pads, 1957. 
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Monsieur Bayct's work, which we have found of great asawance in 
writing this twk, luddJy outlines die various facets of Roman religious 
consciousness and givB a precise account of the principal lines of its 
complex history. 

C. dumezil’s studio in comparauve mythology have been mentioned 
above. For a good working text, sec p. crimal’s DUthmiaire k U 
mythoUikzm^ et rsmifK, Paris, 1951. 

On the magical aspects oftlie Roman religion s« StR james FRAWta's 
The Golkn Beu^b, London, 1890, and more recently, 11. wacenvoort’s 
R emtfx DyMniitw, Oxford, 1947- 
On divination, sec a. 80i)CHia.uCLtRCQ’s Hiftain k U 
ions 1 ‘Anti^Hi, 4 vols., Paris, 1879-S8. On omens, s« R. 8I.OCJI. Ut 
pnii^f et la kns I'ltalk a»dmK, X 9 j 6 - 

The significance of the games is analysed by a. PiCANiOL in Reeberdfes 
ttff Ufjeux nweins, Scrasbou^, 1923. The Salians’ dances have been 
treated in two rectmt anicles: R. block, ‘Une tombe villanovicnnc pres 
de Bolsena et la danse guenicrc dans I’lcalie primitive’ in Melartjes * 
I'Ecok FraHfaift, 1958, and ’Sut les danses armecs des Saliens’ in Aimah, 
EanomkS'SadiUs'Civilisathni. 1958, 3rd volume. On the 'cvc««lo* sec 
V. BASAHOFP’s Evontio, Eluk fun ritiKl miltuin remain. Paris, 1947 - 
Many works have been devoted to the subject of the Roman gods. 
Wc will quote only: j. BAYET, Les orifnes it fHercu/e romain, Paris, rpa^ 
A. BRUHL, Uitf PaUi, Orient et expansion in culte ifMysk^ue kns le moitie 
Tomainj Paris, 1953; R. SCHILLinc, U nli^kii rowhit k Vi>ms itpuis Us 
orientsjustju'au temps i'AugusU. Paris, 19541 J- Apelleii romaiu, Essai 
sur It eulfe f Apollon el U diveleppenent du riMisaeeus a Kone, des onlines a 
Auiusu, Paris, 1955; A. T. ROSE, 5 e«c pnhhnsef elassieal Rfli^ioii, Oslo, 
1958. For agrarian cults in Rome, s« H. LE eonnisC, JU suite de CMs d 
Rflwe, des eriiims a la f» de k Paris, Klincksieck, 1958; I do 

pot share the author’s opinions about dw formation of the Cetes/Libcc^ 
Libera triad lo Rome. 

Both private and public religion are ircared in the general books on 
Roman religion and history. It is still worth reading the classic work on 
the subject, fvstbl de coulanges' La Citi Antique, Paris, x 8 fi 5 . 

On the deaih/culi and its importance see 9 . jacobsen, Les Manes, 
3 volumes, Paris, 1924. and in parucular, f. cumont’s Lux Perpetua, 
Paris, 1949 ' 
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Aeiilts ChthUs. Two representatives of the whole people ewriwed with 
temples, otlter public buildings, corn supplies and games. An office 
insiiwted 567 B.c. They were entitled to tl« s<lla euruVs or folding ivory 
chair, a mark of disdoction accorded to h^h magistrates. The plebeian 
aedile, insduiced in 49) B.c.. were guardians of the temple of Ceres, 
whoe the pkhisdta (decrees of the people) were kept. 

Buuhero. Fine black pottery—the colour caused by complete reduction 
during firii^—whecl/thrown often with incised or relief decoration. 
Dates from the seventh to the fifth century b.c. Later forms arc clearly 
inRuenced by Greek designs. 

CapmU. Short pieces of timber for roof supports. 

Ctlla. Originally meanir^ a little room or siore/toom (from eriere, to 
hide), this term came to be applied to the walled inner structure cf a 
temple. 

Centurh. Term originally applied to a unit in the military otganization of 
early Rome, which was subsequently incorporated in the electoral 
systems attributed to Servius Tullius. This allowed for six properry 
daises comprising 193 (tnluriae, each ftnbifia being entitled to one vote 
in the nm'tia wturiata (f v.). 

Cippus. A bw pillar used as a tombstone or for such purposes as marking 
boundaries. 

. Cmvf Maximus. Situated in the VaVis Murda between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, it was founded, according to tradition, by the Tarquicu. 
j Its history is complex. See, on this subjea, C. Lugk, Rstma artdea, Rome, 
I 1946, pp. 599 sq. 

y Claate Maxima. The 'great sewer' cunning from the Subura valley to 
drain the maish at the foot of the Capitol, thus albwing che consicuaion 
of the Forum. Ascribed to the Tarqums, it cetcainly dates from Etruscan 
dmes. It was tecoosiruaed by Augustus and indeed still forms part of 
the municipal drainage system. 

Comitia csnturiaUi. The assembly of the «»tufhe (fv,). 

Comitium. A paved area 80 yds square on che nonh^west side of the 
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Forum used f« chc mfictings of the comitn. To the nonh lay the Orw 
(jj#,), and to the »uih the Rosin (<{.v). 

Cofisuolk. FesiivaUheld on 15 Decembetand ai Augua associated with 
Census, a deity concerned with agriculture and the Underworld and 
thus equated with Poseidon. He had an underground altar dedicated to 
him in the Onus Maxtum where horse and chariot races were held in 
his honour, It was during the Coosualk that the rape of the Sabines took 
place. 

C»ria. Senate House. It stood on the nonh side of the Cotuis'tum (fit.), 
and svas ascribed to TuUus Honilius. 

Dfiiium. A large belVmouthcd storagO'jar frequently used as a coffin. 
£j/«r. A ‘HoReman’ or ‘Knight*. The equiles were the cavalry and io 
the early military syacm were the wealthiest members of the cmiin 
ttnbtrku (fff.), in which they formed 18 amthe (f t^.). 

Fasuj. The bundle of rods enclosing the axe carried by the lietors before 
senior magisrates. usually made out of birch- 

FerT« Letsm. The great common festival of the early Latin communities, 
held on the Alban Mount. 

Fttklfs. One of 10 men elected for life for maintenance of the laws 
conceroing imeinational relations, They were apparently attached to chc 
temple of Jupitet Feretrius. 

Flamn. One of 15 priests of the gods of the old order. Chief amongst 
them were the priests of Jupiter, Man, and Quitinus, all being patneians. 
They were exempted from military service and taxation and in general 
from takiog political office. 

Tessa. The typial rrench^vc of the pre^Ecuscan cultures, contain/ 
ing as a rule extended inhumation burials and also, on occasion, 
cremations. 

Hap]it£S. Greek term foe heavy armed infanny, 

Hyiria. A large rwo/ or diree/handled jar employed for carrying or 
storing liquids. 

Jmfoslo. The typical poorer quality local ware formed mostly by roughly 
shaping by hand and finished on a wheel The blackislvbcown or red 
colouring was due to the poor firing of the ted day. The pots were often 
burnished and incised or impressed mainly with geometric patterns, 
The forms were of a great variety. 



Kofithanf^ Higb^haodled dcLfiking cup, i Gr<ck form adopted by native 
Italian potters in the style (fJ'O* 

LucHfnen. Term applied to Etruscan aristocrats and in particular ro the 
chie& who ruled over each town. 

LdperaVa, Festival of purificadon held on February at the Luperca], 
the cave on the Palatine where Romulus and Remus were supposed to 
hive been suckled by the woUi 

Numcfi. The pcpwer or spirit in each natural object, extended to that force 
controlling the nature and the actions of man. The wotd derives from (he 
verb rwn, to nod. 

Oinothet. Beaked wine Fagon. 

OUc- A pot/shaped Jar with lid. 

Princeps, Courtesy dile given to the leading individual in i public body, 
and adopted in the Imperial petiod by Augustus and his successors. 
Rostra. Literally the beaks and originally the prows of ships set up on the 
orators' platform in the Forum fbUowing the capture c. 340 b.C. of the 
Volscian Hen oH* Aodun. 

Sccratim {Affdh'e (M/rrr). The repository for the encflta or sacred 
shields on the Palaaoe. 

SepoUnlo. The pre^Ecruscan cemetery beneath the Forum extmdlng Horn 
a point south/tast of the temple ofFausdru first discovered in 190a. 
SuotfttaunlM. The saaifice of p^ sheep and bulls, psfbrmed as a special 
measure to obtain the favour of the gods. 

Temrnare. The exiemive piehistoric settlements of the Po valley occupied 
from Early Bronze Age rimes. 

Tfiiapalmu. The decorated toga worn by the tnwnplwttfr (f .v.). 

Toga pneuxta, Purplo'boidaed toga worn by fcet'born youths, magis^ 
traies and those concerned with religious rites. 

Trnmpbeter, *The triumphing one*, the vicionous leader was accustomed 
to drive in a chariot preceded by the whole Senare, then by the spoib of 
battle includii^ prisoners. With him in the chariot rode a slave as a 
reminder of (he uansitoriness of success. The chariot was followed by the 
viciorious army. The procession proceeded along the Via Saaa to the 
Capitol where saaiJice was ofToed to Jupiter Feretuus. 

VaWr Murda see Circus Maxmas, 
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Sources of Illustrations 

PI. I and i: Rotalfoio, Milan; pL 42 Andn»n; pi, 1 , 0 ,?, 4^, 49 , $ 2 , 
$i. 6 c: Fmceseh], Paris; pi i and 9- from L'Ara Path by 

C. Mocciii, Rome, 1948; pi. Atterecca, Tcroi; pi. Parity Match’, 
pi. 54^7: Silvaiu, Milan. 

Tlw other photographs wck provided through the courtesy of various 
scholars f« wlioscgcncrosicyandsvilljngco'operaiion 1 am most grateful 
PI. 10 and 17 are from the photographic archives of the Vatican Museum, 
whose Directors are Professoti Jori, De Campos and Magi; pi. 5I is 
from the photographic seaion of the Depanment of Antiquities of 
Southern Etruria (Director: Piefcssore Barcoecini); pi S 9 is ffom the 
photographic section of the Depanmeru of Andquities of Central and 
Northern Etruria (DireetcK Professore Caputo); pi Ja-r 4 , 41 - 4 ^. 50. 
ji, are from the photographic section of the Depanment of Antiquities 
ofihe Forum and Palatine (Director: Professore P. Romanelli); pi 15-18 
are Eom the photographic sectioo of the Italian Minisffy of Education; 
pi ao is from a photograph by Miss Georgina Masson. 

I acknowledge, with profound gratitude, the help given me by 
MUe Speyer. Professori Josi, Magi, Bartoccini, Caputo. RcmanelU, 
FotJ and Maetzke. 1 also tender my grateful thanks to my old friends, 
Dottoresa Floriani Squarciapino and Dottorc G. F. Carettoni. 
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Notes on the Plates 


, 2 Two waniors: small Sardinian bronzes. In pre^Roman Sardinia there 
grew up a form of smaJI'^calc bronze sculpture conslsring of charscmistic 
%urine$» of wl^ch 400 survive today; a large niimbet of these ate exhibited 
in the Museum of Cagliari. The bronzes have mu^ in common with 
sculpture of the protohisotical Mediterranean world and may be 
associated widi the figurines of Lurisuii, Armenia, Syria, Asia Minor» 
Greece, and Spain. The oriental influences discernible in those small, 
stylized and almost filiform Sardiniari bronzes may have been brought 
into the country by Plwenidan trade and crading^posts in Sardinia. But 
ir is equally probable that they were due to the influence of the art of 
Eouria, a country so much nearer. The date of this group is hard to 
establish: it is probably from the seventh or sixth century fi.C. of. 
M. Pallottino, La nvraffts, Rome, 1P50. Height (r) 7^ in., 

(2) in. In the Museum at Cagliari. 

3 Aeneas and Anchises. Small letracona group from Veii, probably a 
copy of a larger statue, cf the catalogue of the Mosirs 4 e\tArtc t ieiU 
Civiita etruses, and edidoa, Mibn, 19$$, no. 273. First half of the fifth 
century b.c. 6 ft. high. Museum of the Villa Ctulia, Rome. 


4 TheWatiior of Capestrano. The warrior is shown with his arms, parts of 
1 cuirass and a huge helmet topped with a tall crest. The helmet is 
I ft. 3 in. high, with a diameter of 2 ft. t | in. The &ce is coveted by a 
mask. On one of the supports is a pre^Sabellian iosaiption containing 
forty letters. 

The shape of the body, with the excessive developmeni of ibe shouldos 
and hips and voy slim waist, gives the work a strange and primitive 
appearance. It is an exceptional example of an ancient form of Italic 
statuary which had been influenced by sixih/century Greek sculptute 
and responded with a rough, brutal style. The matV is probably of a 
fuooary character, but it could also be a ceremonial object. The work 
probably dates the sixth ceotury. Near the dteofthe flrtd excavadoas 


Thi Orrjifts oj Rontt 

have in revealed thiny/three inhumation graves of which iwenty/onc 
date from ihc end of the seventh and the sixth centuries, TheWanlotof 
Capestrano has been the subject of numerous studies* often with dlfTcicni 
coodusions. However, its essential dtaracteristics—the mouth with 
tightly closed Kps. the eyes sanoundcd by raised rims, the heavily accented 
curves, the gcotnetrization of the Kocs—arc common in many anistjc 
productions of the pro/ or sub^hssical Mediterranean world (from 
Mesopotamia to Sardinia). The enormous helmet is no doubt of IJlyrtan 
origin. Macedonians and Illyrians did in fact wear h.ns with very broad 
brims. The inscription, tluJ interpretation of which presents serious 
difficulties, no doubt indicates the name and family of the deceased. 
(£. G. MoKfti, 'T 1 guerriero itaJico di Capotrano’ in Open i’Ane, vt. 
193O, the epigtaphical appendix by F. Ribcazo, and A. Boethius's 
comments in Die Aniikt, xvi. pp. I 77 sqf]-. Sec also pp. * ifi 
S. F<xri’s 'Osservaaiofti irvotao al guenicro di Capestrano’ in the 
Bflleltho i'AiU, XXIV, 1949 . M. Pallottirto's ‘Capcsrtaricaae’ in 
ClaoTffl, 1.1949. PP-sqq. 

There is an interesting hypothesis which seeb to account for this 
strange stone statue by reference to *e rite of the dewrw which wc have 
analysed above (p. 1 ja sq.) and which was probably practised not only by 
the Latins but also by other peoples of ancient Italy. It will be remembered 
chat, if the legionary to be 'sacrificed' by his general was not killed in 
baule. one had to bury a statue at least 7 ft. call. Now, the height of t)« 
wairior of Capestrano is 6 ft. 95 io., that is, roughly seven Roman feet. 
It has therefore been suggested that the statue is of a deueluf who escaped 
death. I am personally much tempted by an explanation of this kind. If 
it is correct, the mask may svell have been used as a ceremonial accessory 
by the drwfttf at the moment when he charged the enemy, and destined 
to increase their shock and sacred tenor. For this intopretadon of the 
mask, cf. my section on ‘Etruria and the Roman World' in the catalogue 
of the exhibition of masks held in the Musee Guimet, Paris, in 19 J 9 . 
For the theory that the warrior was a ieivlus. <£. Louise Adams HoUaod, 
‘The Purpose of the Warrior Image Irom Capestrano’ in the American 
JoumJ oj ArchaeolaiY, uc, 19^6, and A- Boethius, 'Uvy, Vin. 10,12, 
and the waiuot image from Capestrano' in Eratvs, Liv, 19^7* Never.' 
iheless the presence of a female bust, which was found at the same 
time as the male sutue. aeates added difficulties. 
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5 She^^oir from (Ke Capitol. X>arge bconze, probably of the school of 
Veil and dating from about 500 B.C. Height 2 it. 9^ in. The twins axe 
a KenaJssance addition. Palaazo dei Conservatori, Rome. 

6 Bas^lief deoorating the bottom of an Etruscan funerary stele from 
Bologna: shc/wolf suckling 2 child. It is impossible to say whether this 
is in fact an allusion 10 (he Roman legend. The stele is 4 ft. tall and dates 
from the first half of the fourth century B.c. Museum of Bologna. 

7 Silver coin from Rome, showing the shc/wolf suckling the twins. This 
coin, in a lively Hcllenfsiic style, is only a little cailicx than (he (orst 
Punic War and dates from 26^ b.C. Tlte word Rcmm is in fact die 
ancient genitive plural of Ramaim from v(diieh the Knal m has dts/ 
appeared. 'Hie ancient ending for this case was whidi developed 
imo iiHi. The Classical Latin ewK was formed on analogy with the arm 
ending of the first dcclensicn. 

Z Aeneas saatficing (o the Penates. The Are Pads now stands once ^ain 
on (he Campus Martius near the Tibet, for it has been possible to make a 
very successful reconstruction of j(. The inside and ouufde walls of die 
enclosure ore decorated with bas/seUefs and the faces of the west door 
show two scenes recalling Rome’s earliest origins: Aeneas sacrificing to 
the Penates and the shcAvolf suckling the ewins in (he LupereaL Only 
small fragments of the latter survive, but the other panel, probably the 
finest portion of the whole monument, is well preserved. 

Aeneas is shown here as a bearded figure with noble and austere 
features; his head is covered svich a cloak and his chest bare. He il ofiering 
up a sacrifice ro the Penates on a rustic altar. This scene is a splendid 
iUuscradon of Roman 'piety’, which under Augustus became one of 
the mcxsi important themes in both literature and art. 

After G. Moretii's monumental work. Are Pads Au^lae, 2 voU., 
in fol., Rome, 1P4S> 

9 Figure of Aeneas. (Detail of pi. S.) 

10, II Heads of the god, Mars, and the goddess, Rome, in the ba 5 /«liefs of 
the Cancellaria. These two sculpted panels, each ip ft. 8 in. wide, show 
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an arnval of the Emperor Vespasian, and a departure 

but some think this is in fact aoothet scene of an arrival ai the Vrhs) ofhis 
son Domidac. Afic Domidan's imnolh rntmtiet his head was trans/ 
foimed into a head of Nerva. The bas-reliefs as a whole were to decorate 
the attic of a triumphal arch and were executed about S}-; on the 
orders of Oomidan, after his great victory over the Parrhians. The work 
is harmoniously composed but has a certain academic coldncs. cf. 
F- Magi ,} rilkvi Flavi iel Polazze itlh Ciat«lUria, Rome, x$46. Vatican 
Museum. 

u, 13,14 Bas-ielieis of the Basilica Aemilia. Sculpted on maible slabs a ft. $ | in. 

high. A sligh r extension of the lower part of these ^abs fbrins a kind of 
bak, on which the Hgures stand. The ftieze depicted various episodes 
in the legend of the origias of Rome. PL U shows the punishment of 
Tarpeia—die only surviving monumental representation of this subject. 
In &ont of a bearded man vdio is probably Tirus Tadus, soldiers crush 
Taipeia beneah the weight of chef r d^ields. Tarpeia, with extended arms, 
is almost hidden beneath die weapons, cf G. C. Picard, let Tnphkt 
Komem, Paris, ip$ 7 . p. ro 8 . PI. 13 shows a veiy baudful but 
unfortunately disfigured relief representing the building of an enclosure 
walL using the technique of the tpm ^eireta. We know from the 
survivii^ portions ofServius’s walls at Rome that they used this building 
technique. The scene shown represents the buildiog of the wail either 
of Alba or of Rome Irsel^ the animated scene shown in pi. 14 is that of 
the rape of the Sabins. While the whole frieze, neo-Classical art but in 
a style very dhTixent Eom that of the Am Pacit probably dates from the 
end of the Republic or (be beginning cf the Empire, as in many other 
works of the same period it was to exalt the founders and origins of the 
fjrfir. cf A. Bartoli, T 1 fregio fgurato della Basilica Aemilia’. 

J'Arte, «ocv, pp, 28p sqq- 

ij, 16 Hui foundations on the Palatbe. 

17,1 3 Model reconstruction of the hue whose plan is shown in pi. itf. 
Antiquarium of the Palatine. 

IP The Tiber Island. 
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20 View of the Forum, Rome. Lcic the temple of Aniomnus and Faiudnus. 

iX The series of monuments below the Lapis Ni^er. Drawn by the architect 
Cinlli. Excavation of 1900. 

22 The Forum Romanum in the sixteenth century. Drawn by C. Antonio 
Dosio (Florence). 

ii The cemetery of the Forum, at the beginning of Boni's excavanona. 

24 The floor of the Forum cemetety during the excavations. 

25 The Forum cemetery, after titc excavations wcie completed. 

26 Mode] of the cemetery of the Forum. Ancjquarium of the Forum. 

27 Repaired floor of the cemetery after the end of the excavations. 

28 Cemetoy of the Forum: grave B at the time it was uncoveted, ef. 
Notieie Stavf, ipo 3 , p. 128. 

29 Inhurnaiion grave B. cf. NoOzie Savi, 19c6i p. s»and £. Gjerstad. 

Early Reme—Jf: The Tomhs, pp. 19 sqq. The dimensions of the grave 
are: length 9 ft. 8^ in., depth $6. in., maximum width 3 it. l| in. 
It was covered and surrounded by stones. The longitudinal axis on 
N.E.^.W. The body buried svas chat of an adult about 5 ft. 4 in. tail, 
and (he skeleton, lying on its back, is well preserved. Near the skull the 
boiKS cf a young pig offered as a sacriFce have been found, as well as 
several gcauu ^ corn. On the left pan cf the thorax was placed a bronze 
Itbula ai mo serptnknle, arranged round the head were a cup with two 
handles, a cup with one handle and an impasfo bowl, all hand/made; 
at the feet, a bow] and globular amphora of the same material. The grave 
dates from a lirtle later than the middle of the eighth century. 

90,31 Skull of the skeleton grave B. 

32 An excellent reconsezuedon ofgrave B in the Antiquacium ofthe Forum. 

33 Material Eom grave Q (omicung a bobbin for weaving, fragments of 
bconae rli^ and pieces of amber). In the centre, the hut um, 9i In. tall, 
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I fi. I id. ii| in. broad. It cootained burned bones, probably 
ibose of a young woquq and fragments of bronze and amber. On the 
human bones were three unbucned turtle^ove*s bones. Arranged around 
the hut um svere bowls with cedcuUced decoration, bowls with handles, 
cups, a lid; all these receptacles being in a hand^madc impasto. The date 
of the tomb is a little later than the middle of the cl^th century. 

34 Inhumation grave P, while being excavated, cf. NoU'zk i^li Suifi, 190$, 
p. 183, and E. Gjerstad, cp. at., p. roi. 

3j Cremation grave Q. cf Nolizit Scaw, ipod, p. 10, and Cjcrsrod, 
op. di, p. 20. This is a pozzo'gnvc, diameter 3 ft. 5j| in., average depth 
4 fr. si in. At the bottom of the pozzo is the place where the ashes were 
actually deposited: 2 fr. 5^ in. long, i fr. 10 in. wide, and i fr. i| in. deep. 
The maie^ shown in the photograph was covered by eight pieces 01 
tufa and thepezze itself was filled with eanh and pieces of tufa. 

30 Inhumation grave P when the stone and covering had been removed. 
The fossa is $ ft. io| in. bng, 3 fr. i| in. deep, and 2 ft. ii^ in. wide. 
The longicudioal axis runs N.W.-^ 3 . The grave contains the bones 
of a child six to eight years old: on the thorax had been placed a frbula 
ad arto strpeggiante, at the head and fra vases ibr offerings (/wposle vases 
handworked). 

37 Reeoascrucuon of grave P in the Anciquarium of the Forum. The gtavc 
dates from the second half of the eighth century B.C. 

38 Grave I: cofFn made of a scooped^oui oak trunk and conraioing the 
remains of a girl cf about wo. cf Nodzk degU Savi, IP03, p. 398, and 
E. Gjostad, op. at., p. 225. On the skelion were found two fibulae a 
naviaile, an ivory bracelet, and the remains of a necklace of paste. 

39 Vases discovered by Booi inside a block of tzavenine forming pan of 
the base of the E^uus Domiuaiil on the Forum, cf E. Gjerstad. Early 
Reme-^J, p. 8a. The amphora and the two kyathoi with incised decoradon 
are cf Fallscaa make. The whole dates from the second quarter of the 
seventh century. la £. Gjerstad's view it is in faa maioial from a child's 
grave situated beside one of the huts which then occupied the area, aad 
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discovcfed during ihe building of th« base f« che EquuT Dwnitnw- As 
Roman Uw forbade imer&rcnce with a grave (unless the Pondfis decided 
otherwise) che material in the grave discovered was left where it was but 
used as a propiiiaiciy ofTciing in the building then being underuken. 

40 ProtO'Corinthian ovoid aryUWos, pan of the material from /uw'gravc G, 
cf fig. 14. It dates from about C50 s.c. and offers reliable evidence as 
to date. Grave G is one of the latest in the Roman Forum, of. Neriw 
ieffi Sesvi. jsoj, p. 388 and E- Cjersiad, ii, p. 125- 

41 Reconsiructinn of grave I in the Antlquarium of die Fotum. Beside the 

coffin, whecUmadc votive vases, among which is a of buchcrold 

im^asto and two Italo'Corinihian fltypilwr. One vase conrained the bones 
of a fish. The grave (desaibed as t jerelro) dates liom che second cjuartet 
of (he seventh century. 

42 Section showit^ the stratigraphy of £oiii*S cxcavaiioas in the cenrre of the 
Comiim. The following layers are wonhy of commerw: 

(l) Medieval pavement incorporating material of up to the devemh 
century a.D. 

(il) Soil indicating level of pavement at the eod of the Empire and 
fourth^ceniury a.d. pedestal foundations. 

(iv) Earth foundation level of the fira pavement of che imperial 
period. 

(v) Layer containing che scruaures beneath the tapis Niff? 
(pi. xxi), renaains of sacrifices, and sherds of Chalcidean *black 
figure* ware. 

(vi) Tufa foundation of che latest Republican pavement level. 

(vii) Ea rth layer showing evidence of buioiog, ritual pits, and four 

levels of paving in opus rulo»'C«iothiaa ware, day 

figurines in the Archaic style, and sherds of mpasta. 

(l 5 C) Tufa coQuitung fiagment of lora.^cotu atuefix illustrated in 
fig. 16 . 

(xvil) Layer of earth and gravel containing black huabtra sherds. 
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(xix) CUy«y layer conuining a irtus oT roofing iilcs and sherds of 
sevetKK-cemury B.c. Rhodian ware. 

(xxiii) Lowest occupation level of blackish earth permeated with gravel 
and including fraginenu of a Jar of Villanovan type. 

(xix) Yellowish sandy cby marking the first of the purely geol^cal 
strata. From the surface of the medieval pavemenr to the top of 
this level the seaion measures 4^9 m. in depth. 

(After C.Boniin Noiisit stavi di uitithiu ... Anno i$oo (1900), 
p, 3 J 8 ,fig-i 8 .) 

43 Terracotta architectonic fragment discovered by Boni on the sire of the 
I^tr Niger. This bas/relicf with its accentuated lincarism, is one of the 
decotadvc terracottas said to belong to the first (or Ionic) phase and dates 
from the first decades of the sbeth century, cf N^tizie 4 egli Seavi, lipp, 
p. fig. 17; and A. Andren, Arebiieelural Terraottas from Btruseo^ 
iuhe TmpUf, Lund, Leipzig, 1940, pi. 105. Aouquaiium of the Forum. 

44 Architeaonic &ieze of the first phase. First decades of the sixth century. 
It was discovered on the site of the Arch of Augustus and represents a 
minotaui walkii^ between rwo felines. He^t in.; length z ft. 3 in. 
cf P- Romanelli, 'Tenacorte architeironiche del Foro romano* in the 
BolleltiMo d'Asfe, XL, 195 j, pp. aoj sqq. 

45 Aichirectooic frieze of the first phase, showing wacriors and aurigae on 
chariots drawn by winged horses. The panel. 9I in. rail by z fl iz^ in. 
wide, is of the same type as those found at Velletri. cf. G. Q. GigUoli, 
VarU etrusts, Milan, 1937, pi. xevru, 3 and 3, and pi. C, 2. It was 
found on the Es^uilioe and is now in the Anti^ioTium Conmvmir, 
Romt. 

4^ 47 Ftagmeni of a tmacocia statue showing a warrior. Perhaps oziginally 
the actotezium of a temple. This Etruscan work in an Ionian style was 
found near Sant'Omobono and dates from the last decade of the sixth 
century. He^ht i ft. in. e£. the catalogue of the Mofim delTArte e 
JelU Civilla etruseo, Milan, and edidon, 19$$, no. 283. Aniiiuarim 
Communok, Rome. 
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49,49 Head df a bearded deicy which was probably pan of che acroterium 
placed 00 che cop of the temple of (he Maccr Matuta a Saizicum. This 
£(riJSCO>'Laun work in a belated archaic style reveaU the hand of an 
excellent anist. cf the aforementioned catalogue to the Mostn Eimteti, 
no. 29}. 

jO Ancefix In che foiin of a head of a maenad, diademed and with ao 
archaic smile. It comes from che Aracotii and decorated one of the 
temples of rlie Arx Capitolm. Dace: r. joo &.c. cf. G. Q> Giglioli, 
op. of., pi. CLXxxrri, 3. Palaso del Conservatori. 

$ I Very beautiful antelut in (he form of a head of Silenus from Rome. 
About 5 JO B.C. c£ C. Q. Ciglioli, op. til., pi. CLXX, il, 4. Ajit/iuorim 
Comm»cU> Route. 

ja Ecrusco/Ladn terracotta antefw representing a female face surrounded 
by a richly decorated shell. This work, which comes from the Latin 
town of Lanuvium. dates from the beginoir^ of the fifeh ceruury B.C. 
In an lonic/Eiruscan nyle, it has a pleasant, and. as ic were, provincial 
charm. Height i ft. 3^ in. cf. che afbremeniiorted catalogue to che 
Mosira Elrutea, no. 290- 

J3 Small hueehoro plate with an engraved Ecruscan inscription which reads: 
*ni araaiia Uranjia’. Found on the Capitol cf. M. Pallottino, Testhfww 
Uniuae etmsice. Florence, 19J4, no. 24. 

J4 Fresco from the Franfois Tomb at Vulci. Caile Vipiius, who is holding 
out his chained hands, is being freed by someone called Masuma. The 
date of these frescoes is variously given as the beginning and end of the 
Hellenistic period, cf M. Pallotdno, La Peintuft Skin, 2952. 

PP. llj sqq. Tcrlonla Museum, Rome. 

jj Pan of the Piazza Bocca della Veriri which is on the site of the andent 
Forum Boarium. In its present form the round temple, coounooly called 
the Temple of Vesta, is a copy from the Augustan period. The purpose 
for which it was intended remains an enigma, cf. C. Lugli, Rmo 
AfiO'ca, il UHtn mni/mgnuU, Rome, 1945. pp. J79 s^q. 
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56 Podiiun and colonnade of the Temple of Saturn oo ihe north'w«t side 
of the Fonicn. It w« ofeeo rescoted, the last time bcir^ in dte fourth 
century, AJ>. The ax from columns are of grey granite, the two side 
columns of red granite: they axe i6 ft. ij in. tall. The temple contained 
the annum populi renm, also called the arartutn Satumi. cf- G. Lugli, 
op. dL. p. 149. 

57 Fresco Horn the Tomb of the Augurs. A masked person, Pbern, ladog 
or fledog: Tarquinia, 550 B.c. cf. G. Beccati and F. Magi, U PiUure 
idle Tomhe Auguri t PuldftelU, in the scries Motiumenii Mila Pitiura 
AhUu Scoperti m Jialia, Home. 1955. 

j 8 Biconical btonxe vase found in the cemetery of Bisenaio. On the shoulder 
of the lid is a m^ical scene showing an armed dance. Height pj in. 
The vase dates Bom the first quarter of the seventh century B-C- Museum 
of the Villa Giulia, Rome. 

59 Agate intaglio in the Archaeological Museum of Florence, showing 'the 
moving of the smoV by two ^an prieso. The photograph has been 
greatly enlarged: in &ct the gem measures | in. by in. cf A. Furt' 
wai^a, Dk AittHuft Cmmen, Leipzig, 1900, pi, XXII. < 54 , and 
G. Q. Giglioli, ‘Due monutnence inedid del Museo Latcranense, La 
Processione dei Salii* in the Re»iiconii Mile Poiit^efa Aeaimia nmana di 
areheoh^ia, scries 111 , xxv-xxvx, 1949 -^ 1 . pp* 95 «qq- Hellenisdc 
period. The iosctipiion: ‘Appius alee', meaning ‘Appius gave', 
links a Latin aame with an Etruscan verb, cf M. Pallortino, Tertlmafva 
lin£uce eiruseae, no. 777- 

60 Statue of Juno Sospita from Lanuvium. The goddess is advaociog into 
baule. Sbe wears a goaiskin, bratulishes a lance with her rj^c hand, 
and with her left holds her siu/ulum. Sala Rotonda. Vatican Museum. 
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Abelk, (Tppus oC 36 

Abruzzi, (he, occupied by Samnices, i 6 

Aeneas legend, 43-^, 4P 

Aequj, 36, 37 . MS» 

Agiuni, 1 36 

Agrigentum (Sicily). 30.105 
Alba, 54 . SS> 

Alban league, 105 
Allumiere, tombs of, z 6 
Alps, the, Ligurian cmigrauons to, 38 
An^guus (Celtic king), 39 
A}idlia. Sit Votive shields 
Ancus Marcius. 55-6 
Anthropomorphism, 141-2 
Andochus of Syracuse, 4a 
Annum, 63 

Antoiaiflus Liberalis, 45 
Anzio, 141 

Apennine culture, 23, 27 
Apennines: Ligurian emigrations to, 38; 

its peoples Threaten Rome, 149 
Apollo of Veil, 15 
Apollonius of Rhodes, 140 
Apulia, the lap^ of, 33 
Architecture. Set Buildings; Temples 
Aides, u8 

Alicia, 97,105; Feast of, 10^; sanctuary of 
Diana of Hemi, 128 

Art: Atdc importadoas in Rome, 89,92- 
3, 96, 107; as documentary and lucra/ 
tive inspiration, 102-4; Btru&can Rome, 
loo^; Greek influence on Etruria, 

107 

Arverai, 39 
Ateeice culcure, 20 
Augurs, Tomb of (he, ri^ 

Augustine, St, 142 
Augustus, 47, 51,150 
Aulus PoRutnius, 130,144,147 


Banda, bionze table of, js 
Belloveus (Ccliic priuce), 39 
Bemardini Tomb, 113 
Bisenzio, 69, 139 ,141 
Bituriges, 39 
Boil, 39.49 

Bologna: tombs of San Vitale, i 6 ; origin 
of name, 40 
Bolsena, 138 
Biiudisf, 33 
Biutdans, 32 

Btuidum, Hellenic culture in, 14 
Brutus, Ludus Junius, ^a, 97,99 
Bucchen, 19, 83 , 89, 92, 104, 115 
Buildii^, in Rome: Early Iron A^e huts, 
7<y-6{ ‘Second Iron Age* dwellings, 87, 
91; sacred and other buildings, Eitus/ 
can period, 93-6 

Caere, 44, 69 ,108 
Caesar, Julios, 5 c 
Cagliari (Sardinia), 23 
Calabria: ancient peoples of, 32; Samnitos 
in, 3d 

Campania: Hellenic culture on coasts of, 
14; andent peoples of, 32; under 
Erruscan rule, 35; under Osco^Sabd/ 
lians, 35: Samnites in, 30; links with 
Etruria, 97; and Vuld, 104 
Caoosa, 33 
Capena, ds, 138 

Capessaoo, The Wartior of, 197-8 
Garage, 23 ; alliance with Etruscans, 35 
Catthagmians, in Sardinia, 32; enter 
Rome, Z20 
Cassius, Spurius, 99 
Catama (Sidly), 30 
Cato, 42, 4d, 149 
Catullus, 137 
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CeMu (Sicily). 28 

Celts: jQVdde Po valley, 3^, 3$; Celco^ 
Ligurian ethnic groups, 38; date of 
invasions, 39-40; tegional divisions, 40; 
l.a Terse culture of, 40; lai^age, 41 
Cenomaoi, 39, 40 
Cervetoi, 34, rod 

Chalddians of Euboea, in Italy and 
Sicily, 30 

Cbaj7iber<oinbs, Etruscan, 34 
OcCTO, II, 50, $ 3 , 64 . 136 
Cioerary urns. Set Hut urns 
Civiu CastelUna, 100 
Claudius, 47,102,103 
Clusiuffl, 34. 57 . 98 .104 
GoUatinua. See Taiqulnius CoUatinus 
Contitn eeniurate, 6 q 
Communlcaucns: coastal traffic, 
roads, 64 

Corsica, *sracue mmhiri’ of, 38 
Ciemanon: in N. andW. Italy, Eronxe 
Age, 23; predominant form of burial, 
2O: Celtic, 40; in Etome, 76-8 3,87 
Croton, 30 

Cuoue; founded by Chalddians, 30; 
Etruscan defeat at, 35,97-8; monarchy 
in, 105; the Sybil of, 14$ 
Cupramaritdina, 37 

Daocii^ $ 6,116 
Dandng priests. Set Saliaru 
Daunians, 33 
Decius, 132-3 
Demaratus, 107 
DevoO'o. See Religion, Roman 

Devotus,tn, 198 

Diodorus Siculus, 30.42, 4$ 

Dionysius ofHaljcarDassas, 34,42 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 30 
Demuj Flof/iorm, 67, 70 
Dorians, 30 
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Dwellings. See Buildings 

Early Iron Age, Erst Latin civilization 
develops in, 14 
Elymi (Sicilian pecple), 47 
Emilia: Villanovan culture in, 24: the 
Lingones Rom^na of, 40 
Encolitliic cultures, 21 
Ennius, $: 

E^iis Doniidaii, 88 
Eiyx (Sicily), 28 
Esquiline tombs, 66, 88 
Etruria; Emited development of Bronze 
Age cultures in, 23; Villanovan cul/ 
ture in, 24, 26; contact with Phoenix 
dans, 30; communicaaon with Lztium, 
64; struggle with Rome, 97-9; mon^ 
archy, 105; Creek immigrants, T07, 
108; art, 107-$ 

Eauscans: ihdr culture in Tuscany, 14; 
etymology, 3 3-41 wigins, 34 i language, 
34-5, IT5-17: rapid progress of cuU 
tore, 35; declioc of power, 35; con/ 
quered by Rome, 35; cultural assImJIa/ 
dons and inHueoces, 35^; thdr iru 
fluence on the Umbrians. 37; Aeneas* 
figure known to, 45-d; religion, 143-8 
Euganei, 38 
Eugubine tables, 37 
Evccstio. Set Religion, Roman. 

Ealerii, 63,112 

Jalisci, 631 (hdr language, xia, 123, zi^ 

Fevtssit, 88, 89, 120 

Felsina (Boaooia), 40 

Femio, 24 

Festus, 124 

Fibulae, 83, 8^, 117 

FVrrt-graves, 20,27, 77 . 79, 85, 8« 

Friniates, 38 

Funoaiy urns, in hut form, 71-2 
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Games, 59,11^17. U 4 

Gaulish vibes. Set Cels 

Cermani, 40 

Cladiacorial gama, 116 

Gods. Set Religion 

Goiaseccan culture, 16 

Craves. See Cremation; Funerary urns; 

Tnhumation; F«;4-gravcs 
Greek art. See Art 

Creek colonists, first arrivals, 14, a8. See 
clto Magna Graccia 

Greek language, influence on Latin, 114, 
n? 

Greekteligion.influeneeon Roman, 143^ 
Gubbio, 16, 37 

Hannibal, 120 
Hecataeus of Miletus, x6 
Hemici, ^3 .149 
Herodocus, 30, 34,4a 
Hiuites. 129 
Horadus, 54-5 
Horatius Codes, $7, 97 
Human sacrifices, I3i>2 
Hut urns, 6P, 8a; provenance of, a?; in 
Latium, 69-70 
Hyirw, 108 

lapuaco people, 37 
Iapyg«r 33 

Ibycus ofRhegium, z6 
Ilieoses, of Sicily, 32 
lUyiian languages, 37 
Jtnpatto, 23, 202, 203 

Tndo'Europeao languages: development m 
Bronze Age, 22; spoken by the lapyges, 
33; influence on Etruscan, 34, izi; 
links with Illyrian, 37 
Ingaucu, 38 

Inhumauoa graves: Celtic, 40; in Rome, 
76-I1 


Insubres, 40 
InurpnlaiK rm<ina, 129 
Iron Age VBIanovan culture in Bnulia. 
23^; a rransformauoQ of Apennine 
culture, 27; development on material 
and spritual planes, 28 
Ischia, 23 
Itali, 3a 

Junius Brutus. See Brutus 
La<tit CiirduSt 15 r 

Langu^(s): Indo-European, 22-3, 33, 
34. in; Etruscan, 34, 115-17; uniry 
cf eastern Italic lai^uages, 36; Oscan, 
36, 115; Illyrian, iT> lUetic language 
layer, 38, Veneuc, 39, iia, 115; 
Faliscan, 1 z 2.1 z 3,115; Latin, r t i-a^ 
Umbrian, 115 
Lanuvium, 100, lal, 219 
Laph 117-18,14a 

La Tine culture, 40 
Latin. See Language(s) 

Latin dvilizadoti, begins in Early Iron 

^M4 

Laiium: influence of Greece and Etruria 
on, 14; Bronze Age cultures In, 23; 
Villanovan culture in, 24, zS’, contact 
with Phoenicians, 3^ under Etruscan 
rule, 35; Seoooe in, 39; territory, 63; 
geographical advantages, 63-^ roads, 
64; pottery, 69; hut urns, 6^-70; Early 
Iron Age dwellings, 70-^; Etruscans 
driven Eom, 98 ; art, TO6-7; languor, 
111; religbn, Z28-9,131 
Lavinium, 43, 44,117,128,1 3 6, 145 
Law, Roman, 124-5 
Leontini (Sicfly), 30 
Lepontii, 38; cheir language, 115 
L^res, 17-8 
Liguria, 21,37 
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Lilybaeum (Sialy), 28 
Lingoaes, 

lingoDo Komagna, 40 
Lipari islands, 21,23 
Livy» 11 , 19 , 39-40, 43 » 48 » 51 -^ S 9 . « 0 i 
62, 64, 100, 120. 126. Z32-3 
LaTcaaiar HeUenic culture in, 14; ancient 
peoples of, 32; Samnices in, 36 
Lucraia. 62 
Lucumoo, 

LmH Maitu, 59 
Ltf^nviM, 131 

Luperci, ritual race of the. jo, 56, 57. 83 
L^phion, 4j 

Macrobius, 130 

Magna Cnecia: first settlers. 28. 30: conv 
municaiion with Latlum, 64; moik 
archy in, 105; ioflueoce on Etruscao 
Rome. 109. 143 
Mantua, 40 
Matrudnl, 37 
Mani, 36, 37 
Megara Hyblaea. 30 
Messaplaos, 33 
Meiaponrum, 30 
Mik^ (Sicily), 24 
Monarchy. 101-5 
MomeB^ 38 
Motya (Sicily), 28 
Music, 'ii6-’t7 
Mucius Scaevola. 57, 97 
Myceneans, 4$ 

Myths, Roman attitude to, ^6-^ 

Harce, 63 
Naxos (SieiJy), 30 
Nora (^dinla), 28 
Novilara, 27, 37 

Numa Pompillus, 53, 124* * 4 ^ 5 - 7 , 13 J» 

J 4 > 
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Octavian, 51. 5a 
Oenotnans, 32 
Opens ^uedrata, 9$ 

Osci. 32; their lai^uage. 36,115 
Osco/Sabellians, 3^ 

Osco^Umbrians, 16,36 
Ostia, j6 
Ovid, 48, 50, 74 

Paesium, 30 
Palermo (Sicily), 28 
Pales, festivals of the, 56 
Palestrina, 34 
PaW« (Perilsa), 49,131 
PeJ^ni, 36. 37 
Peuceiiani, 33 
Pboceans, 47 
Phoenicians, 26,30.32 
Pkeolam, 37 
Piceoo, 37 
Picenum, 27, X38 
Pliny the Elder, 107^, 125 
Po valley: navigabiliry of the river, r6; 
Indo-European languages brou^t to, 
22; ViUanovan culture in, 24; sub¬ 
jugated and coloniaed io 6th cent.. 
35; the Celts in, 35, 39, 41^ Ligures 
In, 38 

Polybius, 42 
Porscfina. 97,104 

Pottery: Villanovan, 69; Early Iron Age. 
74-5; ‘Second Iron 88-9; 

Etruscan, 92-3 
Piaeneste, 1Z2 
Priests. 5 » Salians 
Protoladus, 33 
Pynhus oTEpitus, 45 
Pyth^oras, i6 


Quintilian, 118,137 
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JUeti, 33 

Ri«ic or Raeto'Eugincan liDguisdc layer. 
Religion, Roman; lemples, 93 - 4 » 99 “JOO. 

103 - 9 , 133 ; new cub (509-475 B-C-). 
9^100: conicrvatism and absorpuon 
of scraage religions, laa-j; che 'sacred’ 
(mer), tii~C; and law, 124-5 1 
woods, 120-7; springs, 127; three 
categories of ceremonies, 127-8; cub 
connexions with Latium, 128-^; rhe 
129-31; ecncred in the rwo 
valleys, xji; human sacrifices, and the 
ikvoiio» 198; the surrounding viU 

lages and the city, 135-4; 'he dandi^ 
priests (Salians), 154-41; systematic 
otgaoizaticn from early dmes, 141; 
anthropomorphism, 141-2; pr^mati> 
cal attitude, 142-3; Greek aod 
Etruscan jofluence, 143-8; increase of 
paoiheon and complexity of calendar, 
148 

Rhegium, 30 
Roa^, 64 

Rome: Villanovan culture in, ad 

LEC6NDARY lUSTOBY 

the Trojan legend of its origins, 43-7; 
the Romulus and Remus legend, 47- 
52; che seven kJ:^ 5a; war with the 
Sabines, 53; Numa as king, 53; 
TuUus Hostilius as king, 54; the 
Curiaiii and che Horaiii. 54-5: reign 
of Ancus Mardus, 55-d; the Etruscan 
kings, 56, 58; ‘historisanon’ of myths, 
50-8; reign of Taiquinius Priscus, 58- 
do; Smdus Tullius, d<^i; Tarquinius 
Supetbus, dr; birth of die Republic, da 

Advantages of the site, d4-5; the 
Tiboioe hills, 6 $; archaeological work 
in, dd-7 


EARLY IRON ACE 

dwellings, 70-d; inhumation and 
cremation, 76-83; Latin and Sabine 
peoples in, 83-4 

'second iron acb* 
graves, 85-8; dwellings, 87, 91; 
pottery, 88-9; sacrifices, 91; level of 
culture, 91 

EtRUSCAN PERIOD 

pottery, 92-3; buildings, 93-4; city 
walls, 94-d; Etruscans driven from, 
9 d- 9 ; temples and new cults, 99-roo; 
political evolution, lOO-i; monaichy, 
ioi"5; hegemony over sunoundjng 
cities, 105; soda] structure, 10^ art, 
iod- 9 ; affinities with Tuscan cities, 

109-10 

lancuacb, 111-22 

LAW, 124-J 
BELiCiOH. Sa Religion 
Romulus, II, 18, 43 . 47-53. 57 . 

118, 126, 134 

RuiuU, 62 
Ruvo, 33 

SabelUc language, 3 d 

Sabines, 36. 37 . 53 . 55 . < 53 . 83,118.120 

Sacred priests. See Saharts 

Salasst, 38 

(dancing priests), 154-8; their 
votive shields, 158-9; original signitv 
cance of their dance, 139-41 
Salii, $6 
Samnites, 3d-7 
Sarnnium, 36 

Sardinia: Phoenicians in. 28, 30; Creeks 
IP, iOi ethnic links with Ainca and 
Spain, 32; the language. 5a; nadve 
culture, 32; btOQies, 197 
Satricum, 63, xoo 
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Segovii, 38 
S«lidus (Sldly), 

Seneca, 127,137 
Senoaes, 3$ 

StpoUnb, 2fi, 77,81, 9 $. 87 
*ServjaQ 94,95 
Servius. 42,136 

Servius Tulllu:, 58, 9 $, 102. 103 i 128 

Shields. Str Vocivc shields 
Sibylline books, 14$ 

Sicily: Hellenic culture in, I4f 28; trade 
with Aegean world, 22; Phoeoidans 
and Ca^aginians in, 28, 3c, 32, 
Sicani and SteuU in, 32; Samnites in, 
; the Elymi oC 471 monarchy in, 105 
Silius Italicus, 101 
Simoaides of Ceos, I6 
SoIuDium (Sicily), 28 
Spain, ethnic links with Saidlnia, 32 
Spina, Z08 
Spoleto, 37 

Spuzius Cassius. Sft Cassius 
Saabo, 30,42, 64 
Suetonius, $9 
Sug^n^ria, 87 
Suld (Sardinia), 28 
Sulla, 

Sybaris, 30 

Syracuse (Sicily); founded by Dorians, 3^ 
monarchy io, 105 

Taboos, 122-3 ,181 
Tacitus, P7 

Tatentum: founded by Dorians, 30; 

infiueDce oa the lapyges, 33 
Taxpeia, legend of, 58, 20O 
Taiquinia, 97,1I6 

Tazquiftius Collatinus, Lucius, 6 z, 97 
Tarquinius Pnscus (Tarquin the Elder), 
59-60,107,108 
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Tarquifiius Superbu?, 01-2, 97 
Taurini, 38 

Temples, 93-4, 99-100,108-9, U 3 
Terrman, 23 
Thucydides, 30,42 

Tiber: lower valley of, 65; commercial 
importance of, 64 
Tibur, 136 
Timaeus, 42 
Todi, 37 

Troia, 46 

Tullut Hostilius, 54 ,135 
Tuscany: Eauscan culture in, 14: ery^ 
mology, 34; Ugurcs of, 37; 
Senoaes in 39 
Tusculum, 128,130,136 

Umbrians. 37 i ihdr language, Z15 
Umbio^Sabelliaos, 33,36 

Val Caoionica, rock drawings in, 38 
Vano, 52, 96 

Veil, 15, 46, tf 9 * 97 ,106, 130-T, J 97 
Veiturii, 38 
Velletri, 30, 03 

Vcneii, 38-9; tbeir language, 112, 115 
Vesdni, 37 
Vetulonia, lOX 
Villanova, 24 

Villanovan culture: in Italy and Sicily, 
23-4; subdivisions of, 24; in Ladum, 
69; in Erruzia, 81 

VirgiC 11,42,43,49 

Vitruvius, 94 

VoUci, 30 , 37.149 

Volsinii, 231 

Votive shields, X38 

Vulci, Francois Tomb at, 102-4 

Zagreb mummy, 34 
Zaocle (Sicily), 30 
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